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NEW VOTERS WIN 
ILLINOIS REFORMS 


Chicago Women Improve Coun- 
cil—Large Numbers Cast Deb- 
utante Vote—Drys Victorious 








Illinois women cast their debutante 
vote in huge numbers at the elections 
last week, and the State is still feel- 
ing the shock of a great moral force. 
Analysis of their vote shows the fol- 
lowing facts: 

In Chicago 162,961 women (police 
returns) went to the polls. In seven 
wards they decided the results of the 
aldermanic contest, in every case in a 
way gratifying to the Municipal Vot- 
ers’ League and disappointing to the 
corrupt element. More than three 
times as many women voted as in the 
primaries, and about 75 per cent. of 
those registered (217,614) went to the 
polls. Their presence made an elec- 
tion peaceful that was expected to be 
turbulent, 

Throughout Illinois the women’s 
vote was largely responsible for the 
closing of 1,089 saloons. Twenty-two 
counties were voted dry, in addition to 
those that had been so before; 121 
townships comprising 168 cities and 
villages changed from wet to dry; 53 
remained dry, one dry township went 
wet and 74 wet townships remained 
wet. At least 33 women were chosen 
to offices. 

Although none of the women candi- 
dates for the Chicago council were 
elected, Miss Marian Drake made the 
best showing against the notorious 
first ward machine of any candidate 
for many years. 

The Chicago women had already 
helped in the primaries to defeat nine 
aldermanic candidates for nomination, 
most of whom were undesirable. At 
the election last week they changed 
the result in seven wards. In the 13th 
ward they defeated Alderman McDon- 
ald, a former bar tender for ‘Bath- 
house Jokn” Coughlin, and a man with 
a poor record. McDonald had a plu- 
rality of 534 on the men’s vote, but 
the women elected Frank H. Ray, the 
Municipal Voters’ League candidate, 
by 97. ‘ : 

In the 15th ward they saved Alder- 
man Beilfuss, a man with a fine rec- 
ord. On the men’s vote alone Keindl, 
a former president of a branch of the 
Liquor Dealers’ Association, would 
have been elected. Alderman Beilfuss 
was the father of the movement for 
small parks and playgrounds, and this 
made him strong with the women. 

The Municipal Voters’ League urged 
the voters of the 21st ward to unite 
on Hugo Krause, a capable Progres- 
sive, to defeat W. F. Schofield, a can- 

(Continued on Page 123.) 


SHAFROTH SEES 
VICTORY AHEAD 


Predicts New Amendment Will 
Win from Senate Ten Votes 
More Than Old One 








U. S. Senator Shafroth predicts that 
his new suffrage amendment will get 
ten more votes than the old one, as it 
will not have to encounter the opposi- 
tion due to the State’s rights doc- 
trine. A change of eleven votes would 
have given the old amendment the 
needed two thirds. 

Senator Shafroth has been a life- 
long advocate of equal suffrage. He 
introduced the so-called Susan B. An- 
thony amendment when he was first 
elected to Congress, eighteen years 
ago, and he has stood up stoutly for 
the cause on all occasions. 





At the suggestion of Miss Jane 
Addams, who spoke before the Chi 
cago Political Equality League re- 
cently, night letters were sent by 
many of the 2,000 members to Wash- 
ington to members of the House of 
Representatives asking that the ap- 


propriation for Miss Julia Lathrop’s|work. The men evidently think the 
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Copyright, 1913, by Henry Barrett Chamberlin. 


Twenty-two Counties in Illinois Were Voted “Dry” at the Election Last Week 








GOVERNOR GLYNN 
SIGNS MEASURE 


Women Watchers’ Bill Wins in 
New York—Convention to Be 
Called 


Governor Glynn of New York 
signed the Foley bill to permit women 
watchers at the polls when the suf- 
frage amendment goes to the voters. 
At the recent election in New York 
it was decided to hold a Constitu- 
tional Convention. Governor Glynn, 
in urging this convention at the meet- 
ing of the Democratic State Commit- 
tee in Albany, said: 

“The question of equal suffrage for 
men and women has reached a point 


where it deserves a. sincere and 
thoughtful determination in New 
York. Various States in the Union 


have adopted equal suffrage. There 
has been a demand for it in this 
State. Woman suffrage has won to 
an open day in court. Any question 
that receives 34 out of 69 votes in the 
U. S. Senate for a proposed amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution is 
entitled to serious and early consid- 
eration in a Constitutional Conven- 
tion of this State.” 





The long list of women chosen as 
tax-collectors at the recent Illinois 
elections will come as a surprise to 
many persons. It is probably due to 
a belief in women’s honesty and dili- 
gence. In the suffrage States, with 
the exception of educational positions, 
the office of city treasurer is the post 
to which women are oftenest elected, 
and it is said that no woman treas- 
urer has ever betrayed her trust. In 


the small country towns of Illinois, 
the collectorship demands not only in- 
tegrity but much patient plodding 





child welfare bureau be increased. 





women can fill the bill. 


NO POLICEWOMEN 
UNTIL SUFFRAGE 


Show 
Only 





Rhode Island Statutes 
Commissioners that 
Voters Are Eligible 
Although policewomen have proved 

of great value in other States, it was 
learned on April 14 that Rhode Island 
will have to do withour them until 
the women possess the right of suf- 
frage. 

The Police Commissioners had be- 
come convinced of the need for wom- 
en police in Providence, and had de- 
cided to appoint two women to mem- 
bership in the local force. An exam- 
ination of the _ statutes, however, 
showed that only voters were eligible. 


PALMER IS CLOSE 
TO PRESIDENT 


Congressman Who Introduced 
New Amendment One of Most 
Prominent Democrats 








The Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer of 
Pennsylvania, who introduced the new 
suffrage amendment in the U. S. 
House of Representatives, is a close 
friend of President Wilson, and it was 
owing to him as much as to any other 
one man that Mr. Wilson was nom- 
inated at Baltimore in 1912, for Mr. 
Palmer held the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion almost solid for the New Jersey 
Governor. Mr. Palmer is chairman of 
the Democratic caucus of the House, 
and the Congressional Committee of 
the N. A. W. S. A. is particularly grat- 
ified to kave him sponsor for the 
amendment, as his influence in Con- 
gress will be potent. 

The three principal candidates for 
the U. S. Senate in Pennsylvania, 
Senator Penrose, Republican, the Hon. 
A. Mitchell Palmer, Democrat, and 
Gifford Pinchot, Progressive, are all 





supporting woman suffrage. 





22 COUNTIES GO 
DRY IN ILLINOIS 


Women Voters Turn Out in 
Numbers and Sweep Saloons 
Out of Cities 





Twenty-two Illionis counties went 
dry at the Illinois election last week. 
With now and then an exception, as 
in Springfield, women voters more 
than offset the men, who generally 
rolled up majorities for the saloons. 

Unofficial returns from _ principal 
cities and towns give the following 
results: 

Canton—Women’s majority, dry, 
996; men’s majority, wet, 73. 

Bloomington—Women’s vote, dry, 
3,806, wet, 2,311; men’s vote, dry, 
2,655, wet 3,896. 

Freeport—Women's vote, dry, 2,890, 
wet, 1,877; men’s vote, dry, 1,984, wet, 
2,867. 

Monmouth—Women’s majority, dry, 
2,000; men's majority, dry, 219. 

Rockford—Women’s vote, dry, 5,155, 
wet, 1,048; men’s vote, dry, 4,480, wet, 
5,155. 

Springfield—Women’s 
4,300, wet, 4,576; men’s 
3,956, wet, 7,681. 

Joliet—Women’'s vote, dry, 4,154, 
wet, 4,172. Total wet majority, 2,500. 

Waukegan—Women’'s’ vote, dry, 
1,453, wet, 1,972. Went wet by 422 
majority. 

Pontiac—Women’s vote, dry, 1,137, 
wet, 364; men’s vote, dry, 768, wet, 
797. 

Elgin—Women dry majority, 4,140; 
total vote, 6,355; men’s wet majority, 
1,269; total vote, 6,037. 

Clinton—Women’s dry vote, 1,000, 
wet, 200. Went dry by 1,100 majority. 


vote, dry, 
vote, dry, 





Shawnee—Women’s vote, dry, 219, 
wet,-63; men’s vote, dry, 179, wet, 274. 
Morris—Women’s vote, dry, 650, 
wet, 446; men’s vote, dry, 411, wet, 


754. 


FORCEFUL DEBUT 
MADE IN ALASKA 


First Votes of Women in Terri- 
tory Bring Victory to Reform 
Ticket 








Women have just helped materially 
to decide elections in Alaska, accord- 
ing to dispatches received in Seattle. 
“It was the first election since the 
Territorial Legislature passed the En- 
franchisement Act a year ago. They 
elected the entire non-partisan ticket 
in Skagway against the taxpayers’ 
faction which had been in-power six 
years. 

“In a bitter municipal fight in 
Juneau women were active, and the 
Citizens’ Party was able to elect only 
two aldermen against the People’s 
Party, headed by ex-Mayor Valentine. 
In Ketchikan the reform ticket won 
by electing five of seven councilmen. 

“At Fairbanks Daniel Driscoll, Ter- 
ritorial Representative, was defeated 
for alderman. In Cordova the Citi- 
zens’ Progressive Party won on a 
platform promising reforms and econ- 
omy. In Valdes the non-partisan 
ticket, with a single exception, was 
victorious. In Seward the People’s 
ticket won. George B. Grigsby was 
elected mayor of Nome.” 

In many places the women served 
Tunch to the voters. 





CHICAGO TO HAVE 
BIG PROCESSION 


Demonstration in May Rouses 
Great Enthusiasm — Governor 
Will Review Marchers 





Mrs, Grace Wilbur Trout, president 
of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, telegraphs The Woman’s Jour- 
nal: 
“Chicago, April 14. 

“Many Illinois towns are going to 
take part in May 2 demonstration. 
Chicago will have a procession. Great 
enthusiasm is being manifested. The 
Chicago Political Equality League, the 
Woman's Party, the Chicago Equal 
Suffrage Association, the No-Vote-No- 
Tax League, many city and suburban 
civic leagues, the University of Chi- 
cago, Northwestern University and 
others will take part. The Governor 
of Illinois will review the parade. 
Chief Gleason and mounted police will 
head the column.” 


DR. DAVIS SEES 
REASONS DAILY 





Woman Commissioner Constant- 
ly Finds Need of Suffrage in 
New York 





“I see daily in my work in the De- 
partment of Correction reasons why 
women should have the vote,” said 
Dr. Katherine Bement Davis at a 
suffrage meeting in New York last 
week. “I don’t see how any one deal- 
ing with human refuse can fail to see 
it. We need all the intelligence there 
is to help settle the problems. The 
administration of this city has been 
too much a political game; there has 
not been enough connection between 
the government and the needs of the 
city.” 

Dr. Davis said that woman’s voice 
was needed in government, and urged 
the women to work to get equal suf- 
frage in 1915. 

“You women of leisure,” she said, 
“ean do more for the cause than we 
working women can. And J have seen 
nothing more encouraging than the 
enthusiasm you are showing.” 

Other speakers were Mr. Bruere, 
Miss Helen Todd and Will Irwin. The 
meeting was held by the Women’s Po- 
litical Union, and was attended by 





(Continued on Page 123.) 


many prominent society women. 
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MY HUSBAND AND I 
‘ By Jane M. Lyon 








When he leaves his pens and books, 
And o’er the dining table looks, 
He says that I’m the best of cooks. 
And yet, and yet, 
Do not forget 
I am, I am 
A Suffragette! 


I darn his socks, his flannels mend, 
And to my household duties tend, 
And carefully his wages spend. 

And yet, and yet, 

Do not forget 

I am, I am 

A Suffragette! 


We talk of Persia at our tea, 
Of Belgium and Italy, 
And prophesy what is to be; 
And yet, and yet, 
Do not forget 
I am, I am 
A Suffragette! 


He listens to the children’s tales, 
And carefully their letters mails, 
While peate within the home prevails; 

And yet, and yet, 

Do net forget 

I am, I am 

A Suffragette! 


GOVERNORS TELL 
HOW IT WORKS 


Washington, Colorado and Wy- 
oming Executives Testify to 
Results of Suffrage 











Lister of Washington 
H. B. Seigel of 
inquiry 


Gov. Ernest 
lately wrote to Mr. 
Boston, in answer to an 
about equal suffrage: 

“The women of this State have en- 
joyed full suffrage now for about 
three years. I know of no one who 
was in favor of granting this right 
who today opposes it; and large num- 
bers of those who were opposed to 
the constitutional amendment grant- 
ing equal suffrage are now in favor 
of it. The results in the State of 
Washington have certainly indicated 
that the women of the State assist, 
rather than otherwise, in public af- 
fairs, by having the right to vote.” 

Has Improved Conditions 

Gov. Ammons of Colorado wrote to 
the same inquirer: 

“IT have tried to give particular at- 
tention to the practical operation ot 
woman suffrage in Colorado since its 
establishment here. I believe it has 
improved political conditions, and 
that no considerable number of peo- 
ple in this State would vote to repeal 
the law.” 

Are Quiet But Effective 

Acting Gov. Houx of Wyoming 
wrote: 

“We have had woman suffrage in 
Wyoming for about 45 years, and I 
believe the influence has been for 
good. I have found that, whenever 
women have become interested in the 
accomplishment of a purpose, they 
have had influence enough to carry 
out that purpose. Of course, there 
are bad women and_ unprincipled 
women, but they are few in number, 
and I have never known women to 
use the elective franchise to defeat 
any good object or to defeat the elec- 
tion of a man or woman who was 
really worthy of their suffrage. ‘They 
have taken a great deal of interest 
in elections, as a rule in a quiet way, 
but none the less effective. 

Has Elevated Elections 

“I have no hesitation in saying that 
suffrage has in no wise degraded 
women, but it has rather elevated the 
people, certainly in the conduct of 
elections, as well as in the conduct 
of the canvasses usually made by 
those in pursuit of office, before elec- 
tions. 

Opens Doors of Employment 

“Woman suffrage has opened the 
doors for women to obtain employ- 
ment in places formerly closed to 
them. They have held important of- 
fices in the State, especially in con- 
nection with the schools, and have 
been elected to the position of County 
Treasurer. We had a very estimable 
woman as a member of our eleventh 
Legislature, and two as members of 
our twelfth Legislature. Certainly as 
often as men women are elected as 
superintendents of schools in the 
counties. We now have a woman 
who is our State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, which also makes 
her Secretary of the Board of Char- 
ities and Reform, the most important 
board in connection with the State 
government.” 





Boy Scouts are to police the suf- 
frage parade in Philadelphia on May 


MADE 
RUN OF YEARS 


Woman Candidate Gave Kenna- 
Coughlin Machine First Big 
Race of Recent Times 








The most spectacular contest at the 
recent election in Chicago was the 
race of Marion Drake against the 
notorious “Bathhouse John” Coughlin, 
who, together with “Hinky Dink” 
Kenna, for twenty-two years has 
reigned supreme in the First Ward, 
the vice center of the Windy City. 
To Eastern newspapers it seemed 
that Miss Drake was overwhelming- 
ly defeated. As a matter of fact, she 
made a far better showing against the 
Coughlin-Kenna machine than any 
candidate in recent years. Susie Sex- 
ton, writing in the Chicago Record- 
Herald, says that Miss Drake’s vote 
is looked upon as a distinct victory 
for the women voters. 

“Years ago David Frank, Republi- 
can, buried a $25,000 campaign fund 
and watched his hope of an alder- 
manic position flicker and die without 
even jolting the Coughlin-Kenna com- 
bination. Not so long ago, in 1911, 
during the mayoralty campaign. 
Colonel Leopold Moss, backed by the 
Sullivan forces, made a stubborn pri- 
mary fight without the slightest effect 
on the standing of Hinky Dink, as far 
as could be seen. To come down to 
a more recent campaign, in 1913, 
when the Progressives were supposed 
to have a remarkably good organiza- 
tion all over the city, Miss Drake’s 
Progressive predecessor In the First 
Ward, Andrew Donovan, polled 711 
votes. 

“Just like a snow ball on a hot 
stove,’ was the derisive remark of a 
man who listened to a Marion H. 
Drake band wagon playing popular 
airs at the corner of Congress street 
and Wabash avenue on the day before 


election. ‘Would you ever think a 
“skirt” would have sheer nerve 
enough to run against the ‘“Bath- 


house” and imagine she stood a ghost 
of a show?’ 

“A glance at the following alder. 
manic election results in the First 
Ward for the past four years does not 
lessen the idea that Miss Drake was 
a popular candidate: 

; 1911 

Michael Kenna, Dem............5,096 

King, Pro. 

Beebe, Soc. 
Kenna’'s plurality, 4,886. 


1912 
John J. Coughlin, Dem.......... 0,82 
Joseph Seamons, Rep........... 1,414 
Re: es SE PS eg re eRe ew eees 49 
Rice Gasbrough, Soc............ 49 
Coughlin’s plurality, 4,413. 
1913 
Michael Kenna, Dem........... 4,538 
Andrew Donovan, Prog.......... 711 
Rice Gasbrough, Soc............ 201 
Kenna’s plurality, 3,647. 
1914 


Men Women T’al 
M. H. Drake, Prog. ..1,654°1,137 2,791 
J. J. Coughlin, Dem. .4,977 1,729 6,706 
Phil I. Orme, Rep.... 492 131 633 
C. M. Leffler, Soc.... 232 51 283 

Coughlin’s plurality, 3,915.” 

It will be seen that 4,977 men voted 
for Coughlin and only 1,729 women. 
He also got a much larger proportion 
of the men’s vote than of the women’s, 
The men of the ward voted for him 
about three to one, the women about 
one and a half to one. Only about 25 
per cent. of Coughlin’s total vote was 
cast by women, while about 41 per 
cent. of Miss Drake’s total vote was 
cast by women. 

Coughlin boasted that he would win 
by 8,000, but his plurality was only 
half as large. To be sure, more wom- 
en voted for him than against him, 
but the percentage of women, as com- 
pared with men voting for both, was 
two to one in Miss Drake’s favor, An 
attempt to have her declare herself 
on the liquor question cost many 
votes. Her managers declared it 
would have been suicide. 

“The attitude of the temperance 
workers harmed Miss Drake in her 
final showing, and caused unmistak- 
able wrath among certain women who 
had set their hearts on sending 4 
woman to the city council,” says Miss 
Sexton. “And every woman who re- 
mained away from her polling place 
because of her prohibition conviction 
added one to the woman’s vote placed 
after Coughlin’s name in the final 
election results. 

“Whatever the seeming defeat of 
the Drake campaign may be, next 
year’s struggle of Hinky Dink for the 











By May Beals-Hoffpauir 





I dreamed I saw a world of war. In 
it man fought his brother, and nations 
looked with fear and hatred on broth- 


er-nations. Each digged a pit for all, 
and their paths were slimy with 
blood. 

But in this world were magic 


circles from which war was banished, 
and within each circle was a nest 
which the Nest-Mother guarded. She 
was blind, and knew little of the red 
world about her, but she sang as she 
wove from her own feathers a soft 
lining for her nest, and wove from her 
own ideals a beautiful world outside 
her own circle. 

Yet not always was the Nest-Moth- 
er happy, for at times the World-Ones 
who ruled the red world of war de- 
manded of her tribute. Then with 
tears of blood she wrenched from her 
own heart portions of her flesh, which 
she gave to the World-Ones, saying: 

“Here is my child.” 

And some of these portions were 
devoured by the World-Ones for their 
pleasure, and some were ground in 
mills for their profit, and some were 
pierced with bayonets for their pride. 

But there came a day when a Nest- 
Mother roused from her work and her 
song. She listened to the sounds of 
the World-Ones carousing in the outer 
world. She heard the music of their 
dances and the grinding of their mills 
and the thunder of their artillery. But 
above the music and the grinding and 
the thunders she heard a cry—so faint, 
so far-off she knew not even whether 
{t was a child's cry. 

The Nest-Mother roused from her 
age-long dreams. She said: “I will 
go out and help in the world’s work.” 

And the World-Ones heard and 
laughed. 

“You are too weak,” they cried, “to 


help in our great tasks. You are too 
ignorant. And you cannot fight.” 
The Nest-Mother answered wonder- 


ingly: 
“Why should I fight?” 
She stepped outside her magic 


circle, and the scales fell from her 
eyes. She saw that the world she had 
idealized was but a red battleground. 
And she saw the destruction of her 
children. She cried aloud to the 
World-Ones: 

“This must cease!” 

And the World-Ones trembled with 
fear and rage. They came against 
her with weapons of force, and weap- 
ons of cunning, and weapons of slan- 
der, venom-tipped, crueller than the 
sword. 

But the Nest-Mother only cried out 
the more against them: 

“This must cease!” 

And other Nest-Mothers, safe with- 
in their magic circles, heard her and 
the outcry against her. And some 
pitied her, with a “poor thing” indif- 
ference. And some laughed content- 
edly, saying, “We have all the rights 
we want.” And some sneered at her, 
even with the sneer of the World- 
Ones. 

But there were those who listened. 
Above the outcry of the World-Ones 
they heard her call. > 

And they rose up and looked out 
into the world. And their eyes were 
opened. 

And they saw the Fate of the Chil- 
dren. 

Then they stepped out into the 
broad arena of the world and joined 
hands gladly, saying. 

“We have been Nest-Mothers only 
for that we were blind. Hencefor- 
ward we will be World-Mothers—the 
mothers of a world of peace.” 





ALDERMAN FORGOT 
TO ASK WIFE 


City Father too Hasty in Saying 
She Would Not Want Screened 
Windows 

ee 
Ever since the magic word went 
forth that the women of Illinois were 
enfranchised, writes Mrs. Glendower 

Evans in La Follette’s, parties of 

them in Chicago have been invading 

City Hall and’sitting through the ses- 

sions of the Board of Aldermen. The 

night that screened windows, the fam- 
ily entrance and back rooms of the 
saloon were up, women packed, the al- 
dermanic chamber. The story goes 
that one of the aldermen was defend- 
ing screened windows on the score 
that decent women would not want to 
know what goes on in liquor saloons 

“We would, we would!” cried a 
chorus of feminine voices. 

“Well, my wife would not, and she 
is a club woman and a voter as well 
as you,” the alderman protested. 





“Have you asked her?” cried the 
women, 
Under this challenge the abashed 


alderman, it is said, reversed his vote. 





With the passing of the Giolitti 
cabinet, leaders of the woman's rights 
movement in Italy have taken up a 
new campaign, in the hope that the 
new ministry may deal more favor- 
ably with their cause. The vote is 
the ultimate goal, but at present the 


women are hoping particularly for 
the opening of the professions and 
he repeal of such laws as_ those 


which prevent a married woman from 
opening a bank account withowe her 
husband’s consent. 








representation of his ward promises 
to be an exciting contest. Already 
3,000 women are planning to move 
into the First Ward, soon enough of 
course before election day, to run up 
a woman’s ballot that will be startling 
in numbers. The move is being put 
on its feet by the housing committee 
of the Chicago Woman’s Club, whose 
work generally means success.” 

“Hinky Dink will have to look to 
his laurels because we know how to 
fight,” says Mrs. George Bass, Prest- 
dent of the Chicago Women’s Club. 
“The fraudulent vote must go, and the 
women of Illinois are going”™ to see 
that it does go. We will not have to 
fight graft and corruption in coming 
electjons as we have in this one, and 
the days of the ward boss are num- 
bered.” 


LORD SPAKE FOR 
WOMEN TO MOSES 


Early Protest of Jewish Daugh- 
ters Answered with Less 
Trouble than Today 








Here is an account of the earliest 
woman's rights protest recorded in 
the Bible: 

Numbers, Chap. 27, 1st to the 12th 
verse: 

Then came the daughters of Ze- 
lophehad, the son of Hepher, the son 
of Gilead, the son of Machir, the son 
of Manasseh, of the families of Ma- 
nasseh the son of Joseph; and these 


are the names of his daughters: 
Mahlah, Noah, Hoglah, Milcah and 
Tirzah. 


And they stood before Moses, and 
before Eleazar the priest, and before 
the princes and all the congregation, 
by the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation, saying: 

Our father died in the wilderness, 
and he was not in the company of 
them that gathered themselves _ to- 
gether against the Lord in the com- 
pany of Korah; but died in his own 
sin, and had no sons. 

Why should the name of our father 
be done away from among his family, 
vecause he hath no son? Give unto 
us therefore a possession among the 
brethren of our father. 

And Moses brought their cause be- 
fore the Lord. 

And the Lord spake 
saying: 

The 
right; 
possession of an 


unto Moses, 


daughters of Zelophehad speak 
thou shalt surely give them a 
inheritance among 
their father’s brethren; and thou 
shalt cause the inheritance of their 
father to pass unto them. 

And thou shalt speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, saying: If a man die, 
and have no son, then ye shall cause 
his inheritance to pass unto his 
daughter. 





A bill is pending in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature that all cats must be 
licensed, must wear a collar, and 
must be shut in. No cat that is kept 
shut in can be healthy. Women who 
disapprove of this measure should 
write promptly to their Representa- 
tives, for it looks as though it would 
pass. 





The Congressional Union will fur- 
nish entertainment to all tke repre- 
sentatives of the States coming to 
march in the great suffrage parade to 
be held in Washington on May 9. 





GREETING 


a 


(To the National American W. 8. A.) 





By Ellen Stata Taylor 





From Colorado’s mountains, 

From Cape Cod’s drifting sands, 
Where California’s fountains 

Gush forth to bless her lands; 


Where flows the southern river 
Through forest, mead and plain, 
They're coming to deliver 
The land from error’s chain. 


Hark, hark! we hear the children’s 
Exceeding bitter cry! 

Beneath our flag two millions 
Are doomed to toil and die, 


While human fiends incarnate 
For lust and gold destroy 

The lives and souls of thousands— 
The nation’s hope and joy. 


O Woman, in your glory, 
In cot or palace home, 

Join in our march triumphant 
To rescue those who roam! 


The time is passed for grieving, 
For dreaming vain and tears;— 

The fetters you've been weaving 
To bind your hands for years. 


The mighty men are fighting 
Our treasured land to hold 
For Freedom, Truth and Honor; 
These never shall be sold. 


Woman, your place beside them 
Now take, and bravely stand. 

Your voice and vote are needed; 
Go up! Possess the land! 


DISTRICT ANTIS 
GROW FURIOUS 


Say Government Annuls Civil 
Service by Allowing Employ- 
ees to March 











Women in government service will 
be allowed to take part in the suf- 
frage parade in Washington on May 9. 
Through the efforts of Mrs. William 
Kent of California, letters giving this 
assurance have been written by the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of Labor 
and the Commissioner of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

The District of 
Suffrage Association, which had pe- 
titioned that government’ clerks 
should be forbidden to march, is furi- 
ous. It has published an angry state- 
ment which says, in part: 

“Those chiefs of the government 
departments who granted this privi- 
lege not only violated the civil ser- 
vice law in the most flagrant manner 
imaginable, but declared null and 
void with one stroke of the pen the 
civil service act. 

“There can be no doubt that fear 
lest the suffragists politically an- 
nihilate them, actuated these sworn 
officials of the government to forget 
their duties and to unconditionally 
surrender to the unwarranted de- 
mands of an organization of profes- 
sional women agitators who are 
obsessed with the idea that a small 
minority has the right to force an 
overwhelming majority of men and 
women to accept its unpatriotic and 
dangerous doctrines.” 

It seems a little strange that a 
small minority coulfl exert more po- 
litical pressure than an overwhelm- 
ing majority, if the majority were 
really trying to put on any pressure 
the other way. 

The antis go on to say that there is 
nothing now to prevent union labor 
men in government employ, or Single 
Taxers, or Socialists, or Imperialists, 
or Populists, from marching through 
the streets- of the national capital 
with banners bearing the most in- 
cendiary sentiments. But perhaps 
the government of the United States, 
which lets its employees demonstrate 
freely, is no less stable than that of 
Russia, which would lock any demon- 
strator up in a minute. 


Columbia Anti- 





“The donkey, the emblem of the 
Democratic party, will bray ‘Votes for 
Women’ at the next National Conven- 
tion,” predicts Miss Kate Gordon of 
New Orleans. 





The men of Bathhouse John’s ward 
have given him huge majorities for 
22 years running; the women have 
given him a small majority once. 
Hence the antis deduce the superior 
fitness of men to vote—Q. E. D. 





The department stores of Knoxville, 
Tenn., have agreed to give their girls 
a half holiday on May 2, so that they 
may take part in the suffrage rallies 
to be held in the parks on that day. 
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GRANITE SENATORS 
AGREE AT LAST 


Gallinger and Hollis Never Sup- 
ported Anything in Common 
Except Suffrage 








Both of the U. S. Senators from 
New Hampshire and one of that 
State’s Representatives in Congress 
are earnest advotates of votes for 
women. 

New Hampshire people in Washing- 
ton say that they never knew Sen- 
ators Gallinger and Hollis to agree on 
anything until they both voted for suf- 
frage. “I do not recollect,” said Sen- 
ator Hollis, “that either at home or in 
the Senate we have joined in support- 
ing.any other proposition. But we are 
both for woman suffrage.” 

“I voted for it in the New Hamp- 
shire Legislature,” said Congressman 
Stevens, “and I will vote for it in Con- 
gress. Suffrage is sure to come,” he 
added. The Congressional Com- 
mittee have been hearing similar ex- 
pressions on every hand. 





ASK RESOLUTIONS 
ON MAY SECOND 


National Board and Union Want 
Federal Action Urged on Gala 
Day 








The Official Board of the N. A. W. 
S. A. recommend that the following 
resolutions be passed at all the meet- 
ings of their affiliated and auxiliary 
societies to be held on May 2: 

“We, the citizens of ———————, 
have assembled today to voice our 
demand that women as citizens of 
the United States be accorded the full 
right of such citizenship. 

“We congratulate the four million 
women voters who have won their 
right to the ballot in ten States, and 
confidently expect to see five more 
States under the franchise banner 
after the November elections. 

“We hereby declare that suffrage 
for women has become a national as 
well as a local issue, and we urge our 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress to enact federal legislation 
which will insure to women equal 
rig.ts with men. 

“We therefore ask the Congress of 
the United States to proceed with- 
out delay in the most feasible and 
practical manner to remove the bar- 
riers which prevent American women 
from the exercise of full franchise, 
and to make our country, not a gov- 
ernment in which half the people are 
denied the right of participation, but 
in truth and reality a democracy.” 

Dr. Shaw writes: “It is particularly 
urged that, in reporting your meet- 
ing by telegraph to Mrs. Medill Mc- 
Cormick of the ‘National Congres- 
sional Committee, you should men- 
tion merely the National resolution 
was passed, and the estimated num- 
ber of people present at the meet- 
ing. 

“I trust that I may be able to unite 
with you in this celebration, as I 
shall try to gather together the 
Americans in Rome and hold a dem- 
onstration there, presenting the reso- 
lution.” 

The Congressional Union recom- 
mends the passage of the following: 

“Resolved, That this meeting calls 
upon Congress to pass immediately 
the Bristow-Mondell resolution which 
is now before it, proposing an amend- 
ment to the U. S. Constitution en- 
franchising women. 

“Resolved, That a copy of this res- 
olution be sent to every member. of 
the U. S. Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives from this State.” 

The Congressional Union adds: 

“These resolutions, when passed 
should be presented to your Con 
gressman at the conclusion of the 
suffrage procession in Washington on 
May 9 by some delegate appointed by 
your State for this purpose. If you 
cannot send a _ representative to 
Washington for this occasion, please 
send the resolutions to Miss Mary 
Brennan, Chairman Petition Com- 
mittee, 1420 F Street, Washington, 
D. C., and she will see that they are 
presented to your Congressman on 
the 9th. 





In order to centralize the work, the 
Wisconsin State Suffrage Headquar- 
ters are to be moved from Madison 
to Waukesha, where the president 
lives. 





® “J 


THE 
CALL ISSUED FOR 


cession 





Mrs. Thomas Pelham Curtis, of 
Nahant, has issued the following in- 
vitation: 

“As Chief Marshal of the big Suf- 
frage Parade to be held in Boston on 
May 2, I take great pleasure in invit- 
ing the men and women of this State, 
who would like to stand up and be 
counted for a cause that is just, to 
march with us. 

“We expect that the flower of Mas- 
sachusetts womanhood, the mothers, 
wives, daughters, sisters and sweet- 
hearts of the men of this State, will 
be represented in this parade to the 
number of several thousand. We be- 
lieve also that the. men in line will 
represent the splendid type which 
must be depended upon for the ad- 
vancement of this nation. We hope 
to present an impressive appearance. 
Ours is not to be a march for mere 
show, or for the gratification of per- 
sonal vanity. The women of Massa- 
chusetts are proceeding in a quiet, 
law-abiding manner, to convince the 
men of this State that they are as 
worthy of the ballot as the women in 
the ten States where suffrage is now 
the order of things.” 


NEW VOTERS WIN 
ILLINOIS REFORMS 


(Concluded from page 121.) 











didate with suspicious backing. Scho- 
field would have won except for the 
women. Krause got a plurality of 
306. 

The women voters elected Oliver L. 
Watson, an Independent, in the 27th 
ward, over a Socialist, John C. Ken- 


nedy, who had a plurality of 525 on 
the men’s vote. In the 3lst ward in 
a close contest they seem to lave 


beaten Alderman Bergen, a foe of the 
clean car ordinance. They also over- 
whelmingly elected John N. Kimball 
In the 7th ward over J. F. Stewart, and 
chose M. J. Dempsey, Progressive, in 
the 28th over T. H. Donoghue. 

“Officers of the Municipal Voters 
League and other persons interested 
in good government had reason to 
congratulate themselves upon the fact 
that the women voted,” says the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald. ‘Every one of 
the seven aldermen who won, but who 


would have been beaten except for 
women’s votes, was satisfactory to 
the Municipal Voters’ League. Six of 


them were endorsed outright, and the 
seventh, Dempsey, elected in the 
Twenty-eighth ward, was given the 
preference over his opponents. 

“The United Societies, being op- 
posed to all candidates who were 
elected, would have rejoiced had there 
been no women’s votes.” 

The following table (police returns) 
shows how the 487,283 votes cast for 
aldermanic parties were divided: 





Party. Men. Women. Total. 
Democrat ....128,893 54,718 183,611 
Republican ...105,714 52,590 158,304 
Progressive .. 31,167 19,641 50,808 
Independent .. 28,623 22,811 51,434 
Socialist ..... 28,479 11,576 40,055 
Prohibition ... 1,446 1,625 3,071 

Total ....324,322 162,961 487,283 


In each of the wards in which clean 
street cars were made a vital issue, 
the aldermen who had opposed them 
were beaten. Among these were AIl- 
derman Novak, who was the chief 
mouthpiece of the tobacco interests 
when that measure was defeated, and 
Pitte, who had caused a reign of ter- 
ror in the 20th ward because of his 
control of the police. 

“The women voted earnestly and 
eagerly,” says the Record-Herald, “and 
they voted as citizens, not as women. 
They divided as the men did on sub- 
stantial issues, and revealed the same 
independence and sound conserva- 
tism. But they rendered notable ser- 
vice in defeating gangsters and 
strengthening the cause of good gov- 
ernment, economy and efficiency.” 

An account of the wet and dry con- 
tests is given in more detail in an- 
other column. 





The men of Bathhouse John’s ward 
gave him a very big majority; the 
women gave him a very small major- 
ity; yet the antis say the result of 
the election is an argument against 
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BOSTON PARADE 


Chief Marshal, Mrs. Curtis, Urges 
All to March in Big Hub Pro- 
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KEYSTONE CITIES 





Also Make Plans. 





Pennsylvania is planning great 
things for May 2. Suffrage mass 
meetings and parades are to be held 
in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Mercer, 
Coudersport and Towanda. Phila- 
delphia will carry out a fine program, 
beginning with a parade starting at 
10.30 A. M., and ending with an open- 
air mass meeting at noon, addressed 
by Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
Haley Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr, Dean 
William Draper Lewis, Mr. Frank 
Stephens and others. 
Towanda suffragists are to have an 
automobile parade, and offer a prize 
for the most attractively decorated 
car. 

Pittsburgh will have its first suf. 
frage parade, closing with a mam- 
moth open-air rally on a vacant lot 
in the heart of the business district. 
The newly organized Men’s League 
for Woman Suffrage will take a con- 
spicuous part in the program, many 
of Pittsburgh’s most prominent and 
conservative business men acting as 
stump orators to further the political 
emancipation of Pennsylvania’s wom- 
en. 

By means of a parade led by Boy 
Scouts with fife and drum, the ladies 
of Windber, Somerset County, will 
round up their recruits for an after- 
noon lawn party and tea, with suf- 
frage addresses. 

Mass meetings are to be held at 
Pottsville, Somerset, Chester, Me- 
chanicsburg, Johnstown, Wilkes- 
Barre, Bloomsburg, Bristol, Bedford, 
Titusville, Doylestown, Harrisburg, 
Norristown, Sayre, Lansdowne, Wash- 
ington, Warren and Wellsboro; par- 
lor meetings in Huntingdon, Cham- 
bersburg, Franklin and Minersville, 
and suffrage teas in DuBois, Nar- 
berth, Reading and York. 

















Question (a): Will you please tell 
me how the amendment stands in 
New Jersey? (b). Does the suffrage 
amendment have to go through the 
Legislature a third time, if so, when 
can it come up again? How soon can 
New Jersey be a campaign State and 
vote on the amendment? UH. E, B. 
Answer (a): The woman suffrage 
amendment has passed the Legisla- 
ture of 1914. It is necessary for it to 
pass the Legislature of 1915 and then 
be voted upon by the male voters of 
the State in the fall of 1915. (b). 
No. The amendment passed the Leg- 
islature of 1913, but through an error 
in complying with certain technical 
regulations in reading it was ren- 
dered inoperative and it was neces- 
sary to introduce it again this year 
in the Legislature. 
Question: (1). What is the num- 
ber of women wage-earners who be- 
long to anti-suffrage societies in the 
United States compared with the num- 
ber of women wage-earners who be- 
long to suffrage organizations in the 
United States? 
(2). What is the number of wage- 
earning women in the United States? 
s. O. C. 
Answer: So far as we know, no 
separate records are kept of wage- 
earning suffragists or anti-suffragists 
in the various associations. However, 
the National Woman’s Trade Union 
League, with members all over the 
United States, has gone on record as 
endorsing equal suffrage. So have all 
its State branches. 
According to the Twelfth Census, 


1900, the number of wage-earning 
women in the United States was 
5,319,397. We have no statistics 


showing the exact number of women 
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WILL CELEBRATE 


Philadelphia and Pittsburgh to 
Have Parades May 2—Others 






GLEANINGS 


Miss Mildred Howells, daughter of 
William Dean Howells, is diligently 
enlisting recruits to march in the 
Boston suffrage parade on May 2. 








Have you bought your tickets for 
“Jim the Penman,” given for the ben- 
efit of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association on the afternoons of 
April 30 and May 1 at the new Wil- 
bur Theatre? 





The Congressional Committee of the 
N. A. W. S. A. want it distinctly un- 
derstood that they are in no way an- 
tagonizing the Bristow amendment; 
but they are confident that the Shaf- 





roth Amendment will get the larger 
vote. 
The Union League Club of New 


York City has passed a _ resolution 
against equal suffrage. Some of the 
younger members say that this is a 
good augury for the suffrage amend- 
ment, since of late years almost every- 
thing that the club has endorsed has 
been beaten. 





Nine undesirable candidates for 
aldermen were beaten for nomination 
at the Chicago primaries, when wom- 
en voted. Seven others were defeat- 
ed by the women’s votes at the recent 
election. It is safe to say that these 
sixteen men are now fully convinced 
that women are not fit to vote. 





The national capital is to have its 
first suffrage ball on April 21. It is to 
be given by the Congressional Union, 
and the proceeds will be used to push 
the Federal Amendment in Congress. 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont is chairman of 
the ball, and a large and influential 
committee are working for it. Suf- 
frage is said to be the most discussed 
single topic in Washington at present. 





Texas suffragists will not ask a 
place on the Democratic ticket in the 
July primaries for the suffrage ques- 
tion, according to a decision reached 
last week by the State Equal Suffrage 
Association in convention at Dallas. 
It was decided that a campaign of 
education was needed before submit- 
ting an amendment to the State Con- 
stitution to the voters. 





Miss Elizabeth Upham Yates, presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Woman Suf- 
frage Association, has just graduated 


a class in Parliamentary Law and 
Public Speaking. She has held de- 
bating sessions weekly during the 


winter, and, as the press states, “if a 
member wished to have a door closed 
it was done according to parliamen- 
tary procedure.” This innovation has 
done much to stimulate suffrage pub- 
lic activity in Rhode Island. 





With their usual aptitude fer say- 
ing the wrong thing at the wrong 
time, the Anti-Suffrage Association 
on the eve of the Illinois elections is- 
sued a_ statement in which they 
charged that the votes of women 
helped the saloons! “In the face of 
the actual facts,” they said, “it is 
about time for the suffragists to give 
up their false claims on the subject 
of prohibition.” 





The Ohio Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage was organized at Columbus a 
few days ago. It has distinguished 
officers: President, W. O. Thompson, 
president of the State University; 
vice-presidents, Judge William Little- 
ford of Cincinnati, John Patterson of 
Dayton, and Thomas McNamara of 
Youngstown; secretary, H. P. Boynton 
of Cleveland; treasurer, Mr. Asael 
Adams of Youngstown. Judge Little- 
ford is one of the leading attorneys in 
Cincinnati, and is also a leader in the 
Progressive party in the State. 
Thompson is a straight Republican. 
Mr. Adams is considered the leading 
man of the whole Mahoning Valley. 
He is the cashier of the largest bank 
in that vicinity. Mr. Boynton is a 
newspaper man of rare ability, and 
conscientiously devoted to the cause. 
Mr. Patterson is at the head of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, and a 
devoted suffragist. Thomas McNamara 
is an attorney and a Catholic. The 
Executive Committee is a very strong 
one, and includes Hon. William B. Kil- 


€ 


for Congress, and Ernest Jaros, a lead- 
ing Columbus business man. 


Mr. | ~ 
over the country. 


ing, will hold a huge mass meeting on 
May 2. 
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MANY WOMEN WIN 
TOWN POSITIONS 


Over Thirty New Voters in Il- 
linois Chosen to Office, Mostly 
Collectors 





The following Illinois women were 
elected to office: 

Miss Gertrude M. Thurston, super- 
visor, New Trier township, Cook 
County; Mrs. Carrie Martin, collector, 
Barrington township, Cook County; 
Katherine P. Girling, school trustee, 
New Trier township, Coo County; 
Miss Dolly Helm, collector, North 
Litchfield township, Montgomery 
County; Mrs. Maude H. Masters, col- 
lector, Hillsboro township, Montgom- 
ery County; Mrs. Mary L. Morrison, 
member school board, Springfield; 
Miss Carrie Merrill, collector, Car- 
thage, Hancock County; Mrs. Clara 
Bennett, collector, Lewiston town- 
ship, Fulton County; Miss Louise Kil- 
bury, collector, Secor township, Mc- 
Lean County; Mrs. Gertrude Peter- 
son, collector, Rantoul township, 
Champaign County; Elizabeth Coton, 
township assessor, Danville, Vermil- 
ion County; Miss Nora Trible, town 
clerk, Rushville township, Schuyler 
County; Mrs. Grace Hutson, collector, 
Martin township,, McLean County; 
Miss Nellie Moffatt, collector, Brace- 
ville township, Grundy County; Mrs. 
Ione Beach, collector, Sycamore town- 
ship, Dekalb County; Mrs. Rebecca 
E. Anks, collector, Mount Carroll 
township, Carroll County; Mrs. E. C. 
Dick, collector, Rock Creek township, 


Carroll County; Mrs. Anna Spencer, 
collector, Ohio township, Bureau 
County; Gertrude Dowell, collector, 


Dry Point township, Shelby County; 
Mrs. Nellie Markham, collector, Pec- 
atonica township, Winnebago County; 
Miss Harriet Cumberland, collector, 
Champaign township, Champaign 
County; Miss Grace Bricker, collector, 
Tompkins township, Warren County; 
Miss May Haddow, collector, Camar- 
g0, Douglas County; Miss Jessie Lel- 
singer, town clerk, Camargo, Doug- 
las County; Miss Emma Cowan, col- 
lector, Mercer township; Miss Dora 
Lofgren, collector, Aledo; Miss Ethel 
B. Albin, collector, Toledo, Cumber- 
land County; Miss Nora Trimble, 
town clerk, Rushville township. 
Schuyler County: Mrs. Nacy Mathe- 
my, collector, Wade township: Mrs. 


Katharina Lewis, collector, Hunt 


City; Mrs. Della Hooper, collector, 
Mount Hope township; Mrs. Fannie 
Davis, collector, Greenfield town- 


ship; Miss Maud Doty, collector, Clin- 
tonia township. 


22 COUNTIES GO 


DRY IN ILLINOIS 


(Concluded from page 121.) 


me 





Galesburg—Women's vote, dry, 


2,885, wet, 307; men’s vote, dry, 2,290, 


wet, 2,037. 
Taylorville—Women's dry majority, 
617; men's wet majority, 259. 


Kast Lincoln—Women’s vote, dry, 
S36, wet, 515; men’s vote, dry, 539, 
wet, 935. 

The twenty-two new _— saloonless 


counties as developed in Tuesday's 
battle are: Boone, Christian, Coles, 
De Kalb, Dewitt, Franklin, Fulton, 
tlenry, Jersey, Kendall, Knox, Me- 
Lean, Macon, Mercer, McDonough, 
Ogle, Schuyler, Stephenson, Warren, 


White, Williamson and Winnebago. 





The suffrage States are preparing to 


take part in the May 2 demonstration. 


In San Francisco there will be a large 


open-air meeting and a grand rally of 
the college forces, and the suffragists 
are 
week for the campaign States. 
been 
the campaign States be taken up on 


self-denial 
It has 
collections for 


planning a_ suffrage 


suggested that 


May 2 at these various meetings all 
Cheyenne, Wyom- 


There is a large committee 
yn arrangements, consisting of repre- 


sentatives of all the women’s clubs of 
the State. 
preparations, and will doubtless have 
one of the finest demonstrations that 
will be held anywhere. 


Chicago is making great 





Mrs. Mary H. Dewey is the only 


member of the old State Board of La- 
bor and Industries to be reappointed 


patrick of Warren, a member of the by Gov. Walsh of Massachusetts. 
present Legislature and a candidate Mrs. Dewey is a suffragist, and a 
most interesting and instructive 


speaker at suffrage meetings. 








today in gainful occupations. 





woman suffrage! 
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men, of playing their part in the practical business of life. They| married woman earn money. The Massachusetts Association pr 
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LUCY STONE and HENRY B. BLACKWELL tickets for the play. There is very little difference between} Mrs. A. J. George to leave home and go about lecturing against 
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and especially to Winning Equal Suffrage for Women the booths show them every courtesy, the officials are anxious to} who are married women earn money by lecturing and writing, as 
make things easy for them, and the wlfole business of voting does] well as in other ways, and no one questions their right to do so. 
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Contributing Editors is making herself unwomanly by voting is a silly creature.” winner, and that anything else tends to undermine the home. th 
Mary Johnston Ben B. Lindsey Father Joseph M. Gleason, of Palo Alto, Cal., one of the| Does she realize that she is virtually charging some of her most s: 
Rabbi Stephen 8. Wise Caroline Sartiett Crane most distinguished scholars of the Pacific coast, says: active colleagues with helping to undermine it? oe 
ie take = See ng ole eed ae “The Catholic church teaches above all things reverence for Economic independence is not really an issue between suf- 
mag Rane of aan chet ene women and veneration for motherhood, but there is no danger | fragists and antis as such. The majority of suffragists, as well el 
adi aes to the dignity of womanhood or motherhood to be feared from the] as of antis, think that the ideal state of things would be for pe 
ballot. We need the women to hold back the forces of cor-| every husband to be able and willing to earn the entire support a 
ne F Office - 585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. ruption.” for the family. And there is not the slightest evidence that more 
i ii hg Telephone, Back Bay 4717 women are working for wages in the suffrage States than else- at 
348 ’ QUEENS OF HOME where. With the sole exception of Illinois, where women have a 
+ BB i ae SATURDAY. APRIL I8. 1914 only just got the ballot, all the States where enormous numbers 
et | i i? ’ ? me eo - cia of women are working outside their homes are non-suffrage C 
Pe Ra : } ra: “Wi at suffragette w / 
: ie . Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Massachusetts, as second-class matter will piccmpaye macapetalboen che ni apt ag States. A. S. B. nn 
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aE SUBSCRIPTION * Archbishop Francis Redwood of Wellington, New Zealand, ce 
al One Year . : , ‘ ‘ . . $1.00 | says of the women voters: “They have maintained the high ANOTHER IDEAL e1 
Domestic Six Months mM i ‘ ‘ ‘ -  .50] standard of purity and womanhood, and, if anything, they are s 
Four Months on Trial , . . - +25] better wives and home conservers. Women have had the vote in A considerable number of suffragists believe that the ideal ci 
ieee an oe oa , ‘ . , ’ ; a New Zealand for many years, and they use it wisely and judi-| state of things would be for either parent to be able to support a 
adian or Foreign: One Year . . . » i. » 4 ” the family. In the biography of the late Sa “ 
On sale at Brentano’s, New York City; also on news-stands in | “!oUSly, and for the greatest commen good. y 7 graphy e late Samuel J. Barrows, “A os 
New York, Boston and elsewhere. Bishop James J. Keane of Cheyenne writes of the Catholic] Sunny Life,” it is clear that one element of sunshine was the 
women in his diocese: “I do not find that the right of suffrage|fact that he and his wife were both of them brimful of talent m 

Receipt of payment must not be expected to show on address 7 y 
label under two weeks from date received. Instructions for renewal, has drawn them either out of their homes or out of the church.| and energy, and that either one could at need provide for the - 
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sonditions under which they work are often destructive of 
ealth, motherhood and morals. The immediate and pressing 
problem is to better the conditions; and woman suffrage is one 
means toward that end. A. 8S. B. 


OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 


California enfranchised its women in 1911. Now it desires 
the enfranchisement of all the women of the United States. 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 30, passed in the last Legislature, 
reads: 

“Whereas, The right to equal privileges in the exercise of the 
elective franchise by women is fast being acknowledged by the 
people and accorded by the several States of the American Union; 
and 

“Whereas, The exercise of this privilege should not be re- 
stricted to States, but should be as complete as that enjoyed by 
men; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the Senate and the Assembly of the State of 
California, jointly, that the Legislature of the State of California 
memorializes the Congress of the United States to initiate pro- 
ceedings therein for the preparation of a submission to the sev- 
eral States of an amendment to the constitution of the United 
States, placing women and men on an equality with respect to 
citizenship and the exercise of the elective franchise; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed and 
our Representatives in Congress requested to use all honorable 
means to secure the object of this memorial.” 

Resolutions recommending equal suffrage to other communi- 
ties have been passed in a number of enfranchised States, and by 
overwhelming majorities. The Wyoming House of Representa- 
tives in 1893 adopted the following resolution by a unanimous 
vote: 

“Resolved, That the possession and exercise of suffrage by 
the women in Wyoming for the past quarter of a century has 
wrought no harm and has done great good in many ways; that 
it has largely aided in banishing crime, pauperism and vice from 
this State, and that without any violent or oppressive legislation; 
that it has secured peaceful and orderly elections, good govern- 
ment, and a remarkable degree of civilization and public order; 
and we point with pride to the facts that after nearly twenty-five 
years of woman suffrage, not one county in Wyoming has a poor- 
house, that our jails are almost empty, and crime, except that 
committed by strangers in the State, almost unknown; and as 
the result of experience we urge every civilized community on 
earth to enfranchise its women without delay.” 

The Colorado Legislature on Jan. 30, 1899, passed the follow- 
ing resolution, by a vote of 45 to 3 in the House and 30 to one in 
the Senate: 

“Whereas, Equal suffrage has been in operation in Colorado 
for five years, during which time women have exercised the priv- 
jlege as generally as men, with the result that better candidates 
have been selected for office, methods of election have been puri- 
fied, the character of legislation improved, civic intelligence in- 
creased, and womanhood developed to greater usefulness by politi- 
cal responsibility; therefore be it - 

“Resolved, By the House of Representatives, the Senate con- 
curring, that, in view of tiiese results, the enfranchisement of 
women in every State and Territory is recommended as a meas- 
ure tending to the advancement of a higher and better social 
order.” 

The Senate of Federated Australia in 1910 passed the follow- 
ing resolution unanimously: 

“1, That this Senate is of opinion that the extension of the 
suffrage to the women of Australia for States and Common- 
wealth* Parliament, on the same terms as to men, has had the 
most beneficial results. It has led to the more orderly conduct 
of elections, and, at the last Federal elections, the women’s vote 
in a majority of the States showed a greater proportionate in- 
crease than that cast by men. It has given a greater prominence 
to legislation particularly affecting women and children, although 
the women have not taken up such questions to the exclusion of 
others of wider significance. In matters of defence and imperial 
concern they have proved themselves as far-seeing and discrim- 
inating as men. Because the reform has brought nothing but 
good, though disaster was freely prophesied, we respectfully urge 
that all nations enjoying representative government would be 
well advised in granting votes to women.” 

This resolution passed the lower house also by a unanimous 
vote. 

If even one Legislature in any enfranchised State had passed 
a resolution urging other States to beware of equal suffrage, it 
would be accepted as conclusive proof that it had worked badly. 
But no such resolution has ever been presented in any Legisla- 
tive assembly whose members had practical experience of votes 
for women. A. S. B. 





*Commonwealth Parliament means the National Parliament of Fed- 
erated Australia.—Ed. W. J. 


WANTED 





A bound volume of the Woman’s Journal of 1870, or a com- 
plete set of single copies of the year 1870, or any issues of the 
year 1870. Please send them to the Woman's Journal office 
marked “Special.” 


FOR SALE 


Bound volumes of The Woman's Journal are for sale at 
$3.00 per volume, transportation prepaid. The volumes of the 
past few years are of especial value for reference, for debates, 
lectures, articles, and statistics. Will you have at least one 
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NATIONAL SUFFRAGE DAY 


May 2 is National Suffrage Day. 

All over the country there will be demonstrations 
of various kinds. ; 

Have you signed a pledge to march or take part in 
the demonstrations? 

The time is short. If you have not already done 
so, send your name at once to your local or State 
Suffrage Headquarters. 

This will be an occasion when every single person 
will count as never before. You will regret it if you 
do not take part. Make it a day to remember with 
pride all the days of your life. 


































CHICAGO CONGRATULATED 


The women of Chicago are to be congratulated for their 
work at the polls on Tuesday, says the Examiner. The women 
showed by the division of their vote that they were independ- 
ent. The women had studied their candidates, and voted for 
the man they thought would best serve their ward. 

The absolutely non-partisan education of the new voter was 
shown by the party vote. In most of the wards the women had 
no special candidate, and, as “many women many minds,” so 
each woman followed her own conscience in her choice of a 
candidate. 

The two women, Harriet E. Vittum of the Seventeenth and 
Marion H. Drake of the First Ward, who ran as independents, 
made a fine showing. Miss Vittum, in a ward made up almost 
entirely of foreigners, a large per cent. of whom are Poles, re- 
ceived 1424 votes against Alderman Walkowiak’'s 3,491. When 
it is remembered that Miss Vittum’s campaign began less than 
a month ago, and that her opponent is a Pole, the result is 
very encouraging. A good start has been made, which ought 
to bring victory another year. 

That Marion Drake could receive so large a vote in the First 
Ward is a hopeful sign. Two thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-one votes in the First Ward for a woman of Miss Drake's 
character would have been considered an impossibility a year 
ago. The fight has only begun. The women will go right on 
with the work, so that next year a revolution in the voting 
usages of the First Ward may be expected. In many other 
wards the women did fine work, and the results all along the 
line show how powerful their influence is, even when they are 
not organized. 

The great lesson which should be learned from the results 
in a few wards is that if the new voters are to do their best 
work they must meet organization with organization. In those 
wards they have learned that without organization no amount 
of general work will accomplish the results desired. 


ARE WIVES DEPENDENTS? 


What we may be coming to when woman suffrage is a little 
more widespread was amusingly illustrated in the U. S. House 
of Representatives during a recent debate. The proposition was 
pending to change the mileage system so as to allow a member 
of Congress to receive traveling expenses for himself and de- 
pendent members of his family. The following is taken from 
the Congressional Record: 

“Mr. Bryan of Washington.—What does the word ‘dependent’ 
mean, anyway? We do not in our country recognize that a wife 
is dependent on her husband. Wives are not so considered. A 
member from the State of Washington could not bring his wife 
under that section of the law, certainly, because a wife is not a 
dependent of a husband out West. (A'pplause.) No man out 
there would dare tell 4,000,000 women voters that they are de- 
pendent on men. It would not work at all. It is not true.” 
(Laughter. ) 

“Mr. Alexander of Missouri.—Then, if we agree to this prop- 
osition, we are going to raise an issue between ourselves and 
the suffragettes?” 
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LAST CALL FOR APRIL 25 
This week the last opportunity is offered for ordering 

extra copies of the College Number of The Woman's Journal. 
This will be a special feature number, and unlike any other 
number ever published. In charge of the plans for this special 
number there has been a committee of college women com- 
‘posed of Helen Sard Hughes, University of Chicago; Mrs. 
|'Maud Wood Park, Radcliffe; Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Boston University, and Miss Agnes Ryan, Boston University. 
The contents of the College Number will include contri- 
‘butions from Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Mt, Holyoke, Rad- 
cliffe, University of Chicago, University of Kansas, Leland 
Stanford University, Cornell, University of Nebraska, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Harvard University, Columbia, Boston Uni- 
versity and many others. There will be a special front-page 
drawing, special articles, news, stories, poems and editorials 
of special interest to college students and college graduates, 
It will be a number carefully planned to make converts among 
the college folk. It is the plan to show not only the interest 
in suffrage among college people, but also how the college 
student and the college graduate belong in the suffrage move- 
ment. College women for the most part owe their educational 
and professional opportunities to the early woman’s rights 
movement, and no college woman of today can consistently 
ignore or oppose the onward march of women. 
It will, of course, add great impetus to the cause if we can 
put the college number of The Woman’s Journal into the hands 
of thousands of college men and women who do not read the 
national suffrage paper regularly. To this end we ask our 
readers to respond to the opportunity in one or both of the 
following ways: . 
First, pay for two or more copies of the college number 
of The Woman's Journal to be sent to names and addresses 
which you will furnish. The paper is five cents per copy, post- 
paid. 
Second, send us names and addresses to which you wish us 
to send the college number as a free sample copy. Address 
orders to Woman's Journal, College Number, 585 Boylston 
street, Boston, Mass. 
This is an easy and inexpensive task. Will you assume 
your part of making the plan effective? With the help of all 
our readers, we can mail 100,000 additional papers on April 25. 
Remember the date and begin to send names at once. 
A good number of our subscribers are paying for hundreds 
of copies to send to college men and women. One woman has 
planned to send 400. She is collecting one dollar bills for the 
purpose from professors and their wives. °' A. E. R. 


SPRING WORK 


Now that the mild weather is approaching, hundreds of 
workers will want to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
make money and make converts to suffrage at the same time. 
Every suffragist is, therefore, urged to become active for the 
two-fold purpose of gaining money and winning converts. The 
cause needs money and it needs converts. Progress is practi- 
cally impossible without money, and converts we must have if 
we are to make headway fast enough for these stirring times. 
Would you like to take the chance of making 240 converts 
a week if it meant a little income of $6.00 a week to use for the 
cause or as you think best? 

If you are interested to accomplish as much for suffrage as 
is humanly possible, write for the details of this offer. 

A. E. R. 














AN INVITATION 


In the course of a few days letters will be sent to every 
suffragist in the United States who has sent us three or more 
new subscriptions during the past year. It is hoped that those 
who have already been interested to obtain subscriptions will 
want to aid The Journal and the cause further by asking other 
suffragists to subscribe. Those who have already proved their 
interest, are, however, not the only ones we hope to enlist in a 
great spring campaign to add new subscribers to our list. Those 





“Mr. Bryan.—Well, I will say to the gentleman that to call 
a wife a dependent of the husband would not work. There is 
a woman candidate for Congress out in one of the districts, and 
she is likely to bring her husband with her. I do not know. 
(Laughter.) Will he be dependent? (Laughter.) So I say this 
is so indefinite and so uncertain that I do not think we ougit 
to adopt that kind of a provision.” 

It is pleasant to see prominent public men resenting the 
description of a wife as a dependent. Equal suffrage tends to 
develop the attitude of mind that recognizes the work of the wife 
and mother as having solid value. When Molly Elliott Seawell 
first made her amazing assertion that a married woman would 
lose her right to maintenance if she got a vote, Chief Justice 
Sullivan of Idaho wrote to the Woman’s Journal that no such 
result had followed in his State. He added (Woman’s Journal, 
Nov. 12, 1910): 

“In this Western country we do not consider the wife a ‘de- 
pendent’ or a ‘kept woman,’ nor is she such. The wives and 
mothers do their share of the breadwinning and maintenance of 
themselves and families, even though they do not go out and 
earn wages. The wife who remains at home and attends to her 
household duties and raises her family is not a dependent in the 
eyes of the people of our Western States.” 





Not one fifth of the male voters of New York State voted 
in favor of calling a constitutional convention, yet, as a still 











volume put in your public library? The Woman’s Journal is tn 
its forty-fifth year, and almost all of the bound volumes from) 
1870 to 1912 are in stock. Special rates for full set. Write for 
particulars. 





The influence of equal suffrage has been rather against the 
milliners and dressmakers; there is not so much time for criti- 
cising one’s neighbors’ bonnets and cloaks. Gossip cannot be 
cured in any -way so well as by taking an interest in public 
affairs —Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, Former Member of New Zealand 








who have never sent a new subscriber’s name are urged to join 
in this important work now. New Journal readers mean suf- 
frage converts. Regular Journal readers mean active suffragists. 
Active suffragists mean hastening the day of full suffrage in 
every State in the Union. Have you not found it so? Without 
further invitation will you, therefore, begin to urge suffragists 
of your acquaintance to subscribe through you? If you send an 
order for three new subscriptions, your name will go on our 
honor list and we shall count on you as an active supporter. 
We are very proud of our list, and hope to increase it. 

A. E. R. 


SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Full Suffrage for Women 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, 





Oregon, Kansas, Arizona, Alaska. 


Presidential and Municipal Suffrage 


Illinois 
States Where Amendment Is Now Before Voters 

House Senate Goes to Voters 
MOOMRRRR ccccsicdeccescesce TOO 15-2 1914 
Nebraska by initiative..... 1914 
POTNER scucses cscssccccces GPS 19-3 1914 
North Dakota ....cccccces 20-29 31-19 1914 
South Dakota .......+..... 70-30 41-2 1914 
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smaller number voted against it, the convention will be held. States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and ne 

Must Pass Another pr 

Ri codecs cenennedenneus ieee 31-15 1916 at 

Massachusetts ....... see 168-39 34-2 1915 ht 

FORM OF BEQUEST St GU éeseacesacees . 49-4 15-3 1915 ; 
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I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of » nl oie ousnert ae Pra a n 

The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- States Where Initiative Petitions Are Under W ity 

‘tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum Missourl «......--00. aoe eee sattean sd fn. 

of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, GOD ascicesess pd iaiidapidenvenidiasuascieaaae ae ng 

principal and interest, at their Wiscretion, to the sup- ID Nini pncdghdecavesesdeesen souenesebewe .. 1914 aip 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 

of the principles which it advocates, States Where Legislature Meets in 1914 he 

Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 6 

Mississippi, New Jersey, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia. B 
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THE SCRIPTURAL AUTHORITY 
FOR WOMAN'S EQUALITY 





By Ida Porter Boyer 


In reviewing the biblical history of 
woman's development, it is most ap- 
parent that the original intent of the 
Creator was equality, socially and po- 
litically, if this latter term can be 
used; that there is no such state of 
sex reservation as an _ exclusive 
“sphere.” Two “spheres” cannot 
conform to a complete whole, but two 
hemi-spheres, equal to each other, 
make a complete and unified body, 
socially, materially and _ politically. 
From the very creation, Adam and 
Eve were made equal partners—- 
“Male and female created He them, 
and GAVE THEM DOMINION.” 
They were started right out in the 
ruling business,—into politics. “And 
God said, Let them have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, the fowl of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth.” These were the things 
they were to rule over, but not OVER 
EACH OTHER. 

“And God saw everything that He 
had made, and behold it was VERY 
GOOD.” 

Did you ever stop to reflect on this: 
that the very plan of creation placed 
woman in AUTHORITY in the most 
important sphere of activity, that of 
dominion over all things? This is the 
perfect state of mankind. It was only 
when the imperfect state, introduced 
by sin, was brought about, that the 
curse brought in its train bondage for 
the woman. But Christ’s coming was 
to restore the original plan of crea- 
tion. (Gal. 3, 13. “Christ hath re- 
deemed us from the curse of the 
law.”) 

Adam, earth-born, brought strife 
and conflict into the world; Christ, 
born of woman, brought an uplift and 
a moral force. By man sin came into 
the world; he was the source of the 
sinner. By the seed of the woman 
came a return to equality and spirit- 
ual uplift; she was the author of the 
savior. The Lord God said to the ser- 
pent of sin, “I will put enmity be- 
tween thee AND THE WOMAN,” and 
the woman has been fighting the ser- 
pent of sin ever since. 

Man received the material curse. 
He was to labor, to till the ground; 
woman to endure the sorrow of bear- 
ing the race and the tyranny of 
bondage. The man was to share the 
sorrow also, for his labor was to be 
made so difficult that the products of 
the earth were to be secured only 
after great effort. “Cursed is the 
ground for thy sake, in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life. 


church in her own house. Ske was a 
property holder and a social force. 
Tryphena and Tryphosa and Persis 
were ministers; Dorcas, a seamstress 
and a philanthropist. Lydia was a 
merchant; her specialty was the fa- 
mous purple-dyed goods which she 
doubtless imported from Tyre. All 
these were professional women, and 
eminent. Martha was a mucl.-con- 
cerned housekeeper, and would have 
made an excellent teacher of domes- 
tic science. Also she was apparently 
the head of.the house, and managed 
the men and the women of that 
Bethany household. There is no evi- 
dence that Lazarus took mucl part in 
the guidance of the family affairs. 
Deborah, the nurse of Rebecca, must 
be mentioned, since in ancient times 
nurses in the East were held in very 
high esteem. It was a most honor- 
able profession. Homer sang their 
praises, Virgil celebrated their vir- 
tues, and Ovid extolled their wisdom. 
And there is that other Deborah, a 
prophetess, judge and warrior in 
Israel. In the fifth chapter of Judges 
we read a song that she wrote long 
before the gods of Greece held coun- 
cil on snowy Olympus; centuries be- 


fore the Parthenon echoed to the 
lyric muse. To what glorious victory 
Deborah led the hosts of the Lord 


when the enemies of Israel perished 
among the “oaks of the wanderers!” 
That was generalship equalled only by 
her unsurpassed record as a judge. 
What a splendid roster all these 
women make! All of them on equal 
footing with the men of their time. 
The most popular name in all the 
world today is that of Mary. In 
France alone one third of the women 
and many of the men bear this 
euphonious name. Is it any wonder, 
when we read that the first person or- 
dained by Christ himself to carry the 
tidings of the resurrection was Mary? 
She was commissioned to “tell the 
diseiples.” That was a _ wonderful 
message to bear, and the Christ did 
not hesitate to authorize the woman. 
Mary’s message really meant THE 
LIFTING OF THE CURSE; THE 
REMOVAL OF THE BARRIER OF 
WOMAN'S SUBJECTION, AND THE 
LIGHTENING OF MAN’S HEAVY 
BURDENS. CHRIST ARISEN; MAN- 
KIND REDEEMED. 

There never was any suggestion of 
“an inferior sex” in all Christ’s rela- 
tions with women. His wonderful 
code of ethics, which stands unsur- 
passed whether regarded from a lit- 


And the Lord God sent him forth|erary, moral or historic viewpoint, 
from the garden of Eden, to till the| formed no basis for discrimination 
ground from whence he came. So he] against womanhood. Christ's inter- 


drove out the man.” 

Of course the woman followed him. 
That was the first exhibition of 
her voluntary devotion and _ love. 
The man was forcibly driven from 
Paradise; the woman followed volun- 
tarily, and to this day she shows the 
same devotion, the same self-sacri- 
fice; and the man as gladly accepts 
her offering, but he has forged the 
chain of her love into a fetter of po- 
litical subjection that has weighted 
the human race. 

We find all the heroic women of the 
Bible conspicuous for their free, un- 
trammeled individuality, and many 
had occupations corresponding to 
those in which we are now engaged. 
In Chronicles we read there were fe- 
male choristers in the temple; sing- 
ing men and women formed part of 
the court of David and of Solomon. 

Miriam, Huldah, Anna and the four 
daughters of Philip were prophetesses 
and “prophecy came not in old times 
by will of man, but was of GOD.” (2 
Peter 1, 21.) Anna was the first to 
speak of HIM to whom <!! looked to 
redeem Jerusalem 

Esther was a diplomat and a politi- 
cian. With greet astuteness she did 
not disclose her plan to.the king at 
the first banquet she prepared, but 
waited until the second had produced 
an auspicious time. What aaiiirable 
qualities for a Secretary of State! 

Ruth and Naomi were gleaners; 
Phoebe, a deaconess of such promi- 
nence that Paul especially charged 
that she be assisted by the apostles in 
“whatsoever she has need of you.” 
They were to be directed by her, there 


course with women was always on a 
plane of equality. In this he differed 
from Paul. Wien Christ spoke to the 
woman of Samaria, He put aside prej- 
udices of the Jewish race, and she 
who tarried beside the well was the 
one to whom He first declared His 
ministry. Paul never possessed the 
democratic spirit of Christ. Paul 
knew nothing of a democracy; of u 
government wherein the people should 
participate. He believed in the divin- 
ity of kings, and would have been as- 
tonished at a government such as we 
now have. He commanded men to 
serve principalities and powers, to be 
obedient to their masters. Christ was 
a man of the people; He knew the 
workmen who came to Joseph’s car- 
penter shop. He knew their strug: 
gles and privations; how they were 
taxed and persecuted to sustain the 
burden of the Roman government. He 
was the lowly Nazarene. Paul, before 
his conversion, had been a govern- 
ment office-holder. There was blood 
on his hands. He consented to the 
stoning to death of the gentle 
Stephen. When the _ few pitiful 
clothes that Stephen had worn were 
laid in mute testimony at the feet of 
Saul, there was no compunction in the 
heart of the official who had consent- 
ed to the deed of violence. On the 
contrary, he made havoc of the 
chuict. the apostles had founded; he 
rushed into the private homes and 
dragged out men and helpless women, 
and threw them into prison. Breath- 
ing vengeance and slaughter against 
the disciples, he went to the high 
priest for further authority to capture 


was no subservience in Phoebe’s posi-| more victims in his fanatical fury. 


tion. Junia was also “of note among 


Do you wonder that it took a miracle 





the apostles.” 


Priscilla established a’to convert him? 
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tamed his ferocity, but many of his 
old social ideals remained until a 
later time. He never had the gentle 
spirit of Christ. You remember in 
His supreme agony, Christ murmured, 


“Forgive them, they know not what 
they do.” Contrast that with Paul’s 
assertion, “Alexander the copper- 


smith did me much evil; the Lord re- 
ward him according to his works.” 
That was a flash of the old Saul na- 
ture in the man afterwards called 
Paul. 

When Paul spoke or wrote to the 
women of Corinth, it was with dispar- 
agement and rebuke. He dictated 
matters of their toilette, and specified 
they should not braid their hair, nor 
wear ornaments in it, nor jewelery. 
Every woman who wears sidecombs, 
or rings, or plaits her hair or keeps 
her hat on in church, is literally dis- 
obeying the positive and express 
command of Paul. 

Paul was a bachelor and disap- 
proved of marriage; he tolerated it 
merely as a refuge from immorality, 
and wished every man would remain 
single even as was he. His constant 
attitude toward matrimony was one of 
tolerance as a lesser evil. Every min- 
ister of the gospel who marries is not 
living in accordance with the highest 
ideals of Paul. These opinions of 
Paul throw a light on one side of his 
character, a very human side of criti- 
cism, but one which is generally dis- 
regarded by women and ministers. 
Jesus regarded marriage with greater 
favor, since he performed his first 
miracle at a wedding feast. 

It is not difficult to understand 
these opposite views of Jesus and@ 
Paul. Jesus knew the homes of Mary 
and Joseph; of the Bethany Mary, and 
the many women in the lowly homes. 
Paul knew the women of Corinth, and 
to these his commands were given. 
When he spoke of marriage he the- 
orized on that of which he knew little 
or nothing." There are theorizing 
Pauls today who have never lived 
where women have political equality. 
When they speak of suffrage for 
women they speak of that of which 
they know nothing, save in theory. 

But Paul grew in grace. He found * 
that ‘women were most eager to re- 
ceive the principles of Christ which 
he advocated. Women ministered to 
him of their substance, and founded 
churches. He met women of char- 
acter different from the Corinthian 
women. He learned to know women 
who had a desire to participate in 
public affairs so as to “make the 
world better.” He met Eunice, the 
grandmother of Timothy; he met 
Priscilla, and Acquilla, and Lydia. 
The 16th chapter of Romans shows 
that Paul had entirely reversed his 
ideas regarding women. There he 
thanks and honors the women who 
aided him. He no longer says, “I suf- 
fer not a woman to teach.” He had 
women teachers, preachers and 
bishops in the ministry. He was ex- 
emplifying his statement, “Ye are 
neither male nor female, bond nor 
free,—but all one in Christ Jesus,” 
and further he says, “Stand fast 
therefore in the LIBERTY WHERE- 
WITH CHRIST HAS MADE US 
FREE AND BE NOT AGAIN ENTAN- 
GLED IN THE YOKE OF BOND- 

AGE.” (Gal. 5, 6.) 

This is woman’s scriptural author- 
ity for every freedom which man en- 
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DISCUSSION NOT 


LIKED BY ANTIS 


Nevada Opposition Makes Weak 
Charge that Politics Is Intro- 
duced in Schools 





Discussion always profits the right 


side. This is a truism. The oppo- 
nents of equal suffrage generally try 
to choke off discussion. The latest 
instance is in Nevada. It was pro- 


posed to offer prizes for the best essay 
on suffrage, to the pupils in the 
schools—a thing that has been done 
freely in a dozen States usually con- 
sidered more conservative than Ne- 
vada. Protest was made on the 
ground that it would be bringing 
“politics” into the schools, and the 
Nevada papers have been flooded with 
anonymous letters in opposition to al- 


lowing it. In two towns it has even 
been made an issue in the school 
election! 


The statement put forth on the sub- 
ject by the President of the Nevada 
Equal Franchise Society, Miss Anne 
Martin, is so clear and sensible that 
we publish it, slightly gondensed, as 
ammunition in case the same baseless 
Objection should be made in other 





States. Miss Martin writes: 
Suffragists Agree, Protect the 
Schools 


The agitation against equal suf- 
frage in Nevada, cloaked under the 
charge that the College Equal Suf- 
frage League of the State University 
is “introducing politics into the 
schools” by encouraging thought on 
woman suffrage through an essay con- 
test, is, as President Stubbs charac- 
terized it, only a “tempest in a tea- 
pot.” 

The attack on the College League 
would be laughable were it not com- 
bined with a serious effort to crush 
freedom of thought and discussion in 
our schools, a right that our ances- 
tors struggled and died for. 

When Is Woman Suffrage “Politics”? 

An amusing feature of the attack 
is that papers which last December 
chronicled with large headings the 
fact that equal suffrage had been de- 
feated in a debate in one of our high 
schools, without even the suggestion 
that the subject is “politics” when it 
meets an adverse decision, now raise 
this hue and cry when our cause is 
advancing and there is every likeli- 
hood of a favorable decision by the 
electors. The discussion of equal 
suffrage is not “politics’ when it 
suits our opponents, and it is ‘‘poli- 
tics” when it doesn’t suit them—a 
flaw in logic which fs frequently at- 
tributed to women, but which, like 
many failings, is common to the hu- 
man race. 

The Much Discussed Letter 

Following is the letter sent out by 
Miss Clara Smith, President of the 
College Equal Suffrage League of our 
State University, which started the 
tea-pot boiling: 

“To the Teachers of the State of Ne- 
vada: 

“The Equal Suffrage League of the 
University of Nevada, desirous of pro- 
moting an interest in the suffrage 
question, have formulated a _ plan 
which you will find below, and ask 
your co-operation. 

“Let each child in the school, who 
is old enough, write an essay on Suf- 
frage. Then let an afternoon be set 
apart for the reading of these essays, 
and we would ask that the parents be 
asked to hear them. Another condi- 
tion is, either the best or the best 
two are to be published in the county 
newspaper and a duplicate sent to us. 
For the best essay in each Supervised 
District a prize of Five Dollars will 
be given. All essays must reach me 
by April 20, when the whole club will 
choose the winners. 

“Under separate cover we are send- 
ing literature which we hope will be 
of use to you. Let each essay be ac- 
companied by the Superintendent’s 
name.” 

It will be noted that no stipulation 
is made that the essays shall be for 
or against equal suffrage in Nevada 
or out of it. No effort is made to 
bring the essays down to a local issue. 
The frank object of the contest is to 
“promote interest in the suffrage 
question.” 

Woman Suffrage Not Partisan Politics 

The disingenuous quibble that the 
College League is trying to force a 
political question into the schools, 
and that our schools must be protect- 
ed, is as absurd as it is unfair. Our 





joys. 


opponents are trying to confuse pub- 
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lic thought by their use of the word 
“politics”; they suggest that our ques- 
tion is one of partisan politics, which 
they well know it is not. 

The rule that politics and religion 
shall be barred from the schools 
means that no political party shall 
aggrandize itself through the schools, 
and that no religious sect shall do so, 
and suffragists are the first to agree 
that the rule is a wise one. The Re- 
publicans or Progressives or Demo- 
crats will benefit by a discussion of 
woman suffrage in our schools just as 
much as the Episcopalians or Bap- 
tists or Congregationalists will bene- 
fit, which is not one iota. Our oppo- 
nents know that we are not a parti- 
san organization, that there is not a 
vote among us, that, so far as the Ne- 
vada constitution goes, we are politi- 
cal outlaws, dependent for success on 
the support of men of all political 
parties. We are an absolutely non- 
partisan organization. 

A member who chose to work with 
one of the political parties last elec- 
tion felt it incumbent on her to re- 
sign from the suffrage society, and 
her resignation was accepted, which 
shows our inflexible non-partisan po- 
sition. 

No suffrage organization known to 
us anywhere in or out of our country 
is a partisan political organization; 
suffrage societies are no more politi- 
cal parties than they are religious 
sects. They are humanitarian, educa- 
tional, reform organizations, depend- 
ent upon the support of all the par- 
ties, but having no connection with 
any of them, fo win the fundamental 
human right of suffrage upon which 
modern government is based. 


College Suffrage Leagues Throughout 
America 

This confused and quibbling use of 
the word “politics” in connection with 
the suffrage movement in Nevada, 
this fierce agitation to “protect the 
schools” from the young and earnest 
and gentle girls of the College League 
of our University, is making our op- 
ponents ridiculous beyond our bor- 
ders, in equal suffrage States like Cul- 
ifornia, which has encouraged similar 
contests, and in countless other 
States which’ have branches of the 
same College League at their seats of 
learning. To mention only a few 
public institutions: Barnard College, 
Cornell, New York University, North- 
western, Cincinnati, Oberlin, Western 
Reserve, Ohio State University, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Michigan, Nebras- 
ka, University of California, and 
many women’s or endowed institu- 
tions like Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Chi- 
cago and Leland Stanford Univer- 


sity, all have flourishing College 
Leagues. 
Suffrage Discussed in Text-Books 


Since the character of suffrage as a 
legitimate educational subject in our 
public schools seems to require proof, 
in every standard work on civil gov- 
ernment used in our public schools as 
text books we find chapters or sec- 
tions on man and woman suffrage. To 
quote only two: ’ 

Professor Hinsdale’s text book, 
“The American Government,” dis- 
cusses the whole question of suffrage, 
and the terms under which it is given 
to men and women throughout the 
United States, on Pages 392-396. 

No one can accuse President Wil- 
son of wishing to force the question 
of woman suffrage into politics or the 
public school system. Yet we find 
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that President Wileon, in his text 
book for high schools and colleges, 
“The State,” discusses the terms on 
which the suffrage is granted in 
American States and foreign coun- 
tries, and even discusses woman suf- 
frage on Pages 490-491. 

If the terms on which suffrage is 
granted to black men, brown men, 
yellow men, and white men in the 
United States is a legitimate subject 
of study in these text books used by 
our public schools, who shall say that 
study of the terms upon which it is 
both granted and denied white wom- 
en in the United States shall be pro- 
hibited? To encourage this study al- 
ready outlined in text books in use 
in our public schools is the whole ob- 
ject of the College Equal Suffrage 
League Essay Contest. 

Suffrage, Religion and Schools 

Let us state firmly and unequivo- 
cally that in a broad and not a parti- 
san sense, woman suffrage is a politi- 
cal question. Politics is defined in 
its broadest sense as the science and 
art of government, the sense used by 
philosophers and historians from 
Plato and Aristotle down through the 
ages, and in this sense it embraces all 
law and all government. In this 
sense woman suffrage, the general 
question of human suffrage, on which 
the theory of modern government is 
based, is politics. If “politics” in this 
sense is-to be barred from the schools, 
the study of history, of civil govern- 
ment, political economy, 
that pertains to the science and art of 
government would also have to be 
barred. If our opponents persist in 
using the word “religion” as applied 
to the schools in the same way, noth- 
ing involving religion could be taught 
in our schools, the history of the early 
Christian martyrdom, the Christian- 
izing of the Roman Empire, all dis- 
cussion even of ethics and morality 
would have to be barred, and the plas- 
tic minds and souls of the children of 
Nevada injured by this arbitrary in- 
hibition. 

Only partisan politics is barred and 
only sectarian religion, otherwise the 
education of our children, without 
the inspiring discussion of the growth 
of human liberty, democracy, gradual 
enlargement of the basis of suffrage 
and government, would be barren 
and futile. 


Draw Schools Into 


Politics? 


We have no doubt that there are 
many sincere and honorable people 
who fear the results of equal suffrage, 
but may not the action of our oppo- 
nents be interpreted as an effort to 
draw the schools into politics, as an 
attempt to crush freedom of thought 
and freedom of discussion of a great 
public question, because they fear the 
success of suffrage at the polls next 
November? 

Nevada Will Win Equal Suffrage 


Opponents 


Nevada will inevitably join the 
steadily increasing ranks of equal 
suffrage States, which have now 


closed in and entirely surround us. 
Nevada women will win equal suf- 
frage by vote of the men of the State 
as surely as the autumn election will 
follow the summer campaign. 
Anne H. Martin, 

President Nevada Equal Franchise 
Society. 


State Headquarters, Reno. 





Jane Addams addressed a huge suf- 
frage meeting in Toledo, O., on April 
15. The campaign in Toledo opened 
this week with a meeting of the Cam- 
paign Committee, which is composed 
of the Ohio Executive Committee and 
a member from each of the State or- 
ganizations indorsing suffrage, includ- 
ing the Grange, the W. C. T. U., the 
Christian Endeavor, the Progressive 
party, etc. There was a reception by 
the Toledo people, a noon-day 
luncheon with speaking, and an open 
conference in the afternoon, and the 


climax came in the big evening meet-|ELIZABETH . 
SAYS: “To my mind the only light cas 


ing addressed by Miss Addams, Mr. 
Poling, of the Christian Endeavor As- 
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What and Why 
Is the Internal Bath? 


By C. Gilbert Percival, M.D. 


HOUGH many articles The accumulated waste has long 
have been written and been recognized as a menace, and 
. Physicians, Physical Culturists, Dieti- 
rivers oo tians, Osteopaths and others have been 
cently constantly laboring to perfect a meth- 
nal Bath, the fact re- oq of removing it, and with partial 
mains that a great and temporary success. 
amount of ignorance It remained, however, for a new, ra- 
and misunderstanding of this new sys- tional and perfectly natural process to 
tem of Physical Hygiene still exists. finally and satisfactorily solve the 
And inasmuch as it seems that In- Problem of how to thoroughly elimi- 
ternal Bathing is even more essential nate this waste from the colon with- 
to perfect health than External Bath- Out strain or unnaturai forcing—to 
ing, I believe that everyone should keep it sweet and clean and healthy 
know its origin, its purpose and its and keep us correspondingly bright 
action beyond the possibility of a mis- and strong—clearing the blood of the 
understanding. poisons which made it and us sluggish 
Its great popularity started at about and dull-spirited, and making our en- 
the same time as did what are prob- tire organism work and act as Nature 
ably the most encouraging signs of re- intended it should. 
cent times—I refer to the appeal for That process is Internal Bathing 
Optimism, Cheerfulness, Efficiency and with warm water—and it now, by the 
those attributes which go with them way, has the endorsements of the most 
and which, if steadily practiced, will enlightened Physicians, Physical Cul- 
make our race not only_the despair of turists, Osteopaths, etc, who have 
nations competitive to us in business, tried it and seen its results. 
but establish us as a shining example Heretofore it has been our habit, 
to the rest of the world in our mode when we have found, by disagreeable, 
of living. and sometimes alarming symptoms, 
These new daily “Gospels,” as it that this waste was getting much the 
were, had as their inspiration the ever better of us, to repair to the drugshop 
present unconquerable American Am- and obtain relief through drugging. 
bition, for it had been proven to the This is partly effectual, but there 
satisfaction of all real students of are several vital reasons why it 
business that the most successful man should not be our practice as com- 
is he who is sure of himself—who is pared with Internal Bathing. 
optimistic, cheerful, and impresses the Drugs force Nature instead of as- 
world with the fact that he is su- sisting her—Internal Bathing assists 
premely confident always—for the Nature and is just as simple and nat- 
world of business has every confidence ural as washing one’s hands. 
in the man who has confidence in him- Drugs, being taken through the 
self. stomach, sap the vitality of other 
If our outlook is optimistic, and our functions before they reach the colon, 
confidence strong, it naturally follows which is not called for—Internal 
that we inject enthusiasm, “ginger,” Bathing washes out the colon and 
and clear judgment into our work, reaches nothing else. 
and have a tremendous advantage To keep the colon consistently clean 
over those who are at times more or drugs must be persisted in, and to be 
less depressed, blue, and nervously effective the doses must be increased. 
‘fearful that their judgment may be Internal Bathing is a consistent treat- 
wrong—who lack the confidence that ment, and need never be altered in 
comes with the right condition of any way to be continuously effective. 
mind and which counts so much for No less an authority than Professor 
success. Alonzo Clark, M.D., of the New York 
"Now the practice of Optimism and College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Confidence has made great strides in says: All of our curative agents are 
improving and advancing the general poisons, and as a consequence every 
efficiency of the American, and if the dose diminishes the patient’s vitality. 
mental attitude necessary to its ac- It is rather remarkable to find, at 
complishment were easy to secure, what would seem so comparatively 
complete success would be ours. late a day, so great an improvement 
Unfortunately, however, our physi- on the old methods of Internal Bath- 
cal bodies have an influence on our ing, as this new process, for in a 
mental attitude, and in this particular crude way it has, of course, been 
instance, because of a physical condi- practiced for years. 
tion which is universal, these much-to- It is probably no more surprising, 
be-desired aids to success are impossi- however, than the tendency on the 
ble to consistently enjoy. part of the Medical Profession to de- 
In other words our trouble, to a part further and further from the cus- 
great degree, is physical first and men- tom of using drugs, and accomplish 
tal afterwards—this physical trouble the same and better results by more 
is simple and very easily corrected. natural means: causing less strain on 
Yet it seriously affects our strength the system and leaving no evil after 
and energy, and if it is allowed to effects. 
exist too long becomes chronic and Doubtless you, as well as all Amer- 
then dangerous. ican men and women, are interested 
Nature is constantly demanding one in knowing all that may be learned 
thing of us, which, under our present about keeping up to “concert pitch,” 
mode of living and eating, it is impos- and always feeling bright and confi- 
sible for us to give—that is, a con- dent. 
stant care of our diet, and enoughcon- This improved system of Internal 
sistent physical work or exercise to Bathing is naturally a rather difficult 
eliminate all waste from the system. subject to cover in detail in the pub- 
If our work is confining, as it is in lic press, but there is a Physictan who 
almost every instance, our systems has made this his life’s study and 
cannot throw off the waste except ac- work, who has written an interesting 
cording to our activity, and a clogging book on the subject called “The What, 
process immediately sets in. The Why, The Way of the Internal 
This waste accumulates in the colon Bath.” This he will send on request 
(lower intestines), and is more seri- to anyone addressing Charles A. Tyr- 
ous in its effect than you would think, rell, M.D., at 134 West 65th Street, 
‘because it is intensely poisonous, and New York, and mentioning that they 
the blood circulating through the have read this in The Woman's 
colon absorbs these poisons, circulat- Journal. 
ing them through the system and low- It is surprising how little is known 
ering our vitality generally. by the average person on this subject, 
That’s the reason that biliousness which has so great an influence on the 
and its kindred complaints make us general health and spirits. 
ill “all over.” It is also the reason My personal experience and my ob- 
that- this waste, if permitted to re- servation make me very enthusiastic 
main a little too long, gives the de- on Internal Bathing, for I have seen 
structive germs, which are always its results in sickness as well as in 
present in the blood, a chance to gain health, and I firmly believe that every- 
the upper hand, and we are notalone body owes it to himself, if only for the 
inefficient, but really ill—seriously information available, to read this 
sometimes, if there ‘is a local weak- little book by an authority on the 
ness. subject. 














BARRETT BROWNING 


To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “74e Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 


E. L. Grimes Company, 


yn the other life is found in Swedenborg’s 
Swedenborg’s work, “Heaven 


PASTOR LANDENBERGER, 








The New Voters’ Rally, conducted 
by the Junior City Council (City His- 


tory Club) will be held in Faneuil Hall, | cago? 


April 19, at 3 P. M.; speakers, Super 


intendent. Dyer, Gov. Walsh, Hon. Ed-| New York? 


mund Billings and Justice William C. 


Loring; music by the Davis Ensemblu|men in New York than women in 
Orchestra and the East Boston Oppor-|Chicago?—Alice Duer Miller in N. Y. 


122 Pearl St., Boston. 





DID YOU KNOW? 


That 158,000 women voted in Chi- INVESTMENTS NEGOTIATED 


in Seattle Real Estate, yielding 7 or 8 per 
cent. per annum, without expense to in- 
vestors. Write ‘o 


ROGER 8. GREENE, 
216 Central Bailding, 
Seattle, Wash. 


That only 104,000 men voted in 


TLat there are about 200,000 more 











tunity Band. All are invited. 


Tribune. 


GAVE ENTERTAINMENT and MADE 
MONEY Using WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE 
SONGS by Pauline~Russell Browne. 
Read these Iowa letters :— 


Maquoketa, lowa, Dee. 22, 1913. 
Woman's Franchise League, Indianapolis, 
Indiana: 

Enclosed find $1.00 for 4 suffrage song 
books. We are putting on the play, “How 
the Vote Was Won,” and will use the song, 
“What Some People Say,” by Mrs. Browne. 
It goes with the play so nicely. May 
the books find an immense sale. The 
songs are all fine. 

Yours for success, 
FLORENCE E. M. MASKREY. 
Supt. Medal Contests of W. C. T. U. & 
Franchise League, Maquoketa, Iowa. 





Another letter—. . . Songs made great 
hit. We cleared $109.90 in the midst of 
holidays when most people are “broke. 
There is so much in the power of song. 
I can hold young people with songs when 
nothing else will. 


Fall in Line Suffrage March 


officially adopted and published by the 
New York State Women Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. 


A STIRRING and INSPIRING MARCH 
for SUFFRAGE PARADES. 

A catehy DANCE for 
FETES and BALLS. 

Piano, 2c a copy; band score, $1.00; 
small orchestra, $1.00; orchestra and plan- 
ola records. 

Address— 
NEW YORK STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION 

New York City 


SUFFRAGE 


303 Fifth Ave. 





MRS. NATALIE RUBIN 
824 BLUE HILL AVE., ROXBURY 


Yours for generous sale, 


FLORENCE E. M. MASKREY. Millinery and Hairdressing 





Song Book costs 25 cents. Words and Hats trimmed and remoieled; feathers 
beautiful music. Some titles: Votes for|ogried and dyed; switches, psyches and 
Women, Taxation Without Representation, | transformations made to order; Combings 
We'll Score a Victory, Ete. Address— utilized. Specialty: Gray hair dyed te 

WOMAN’S FRANCHISE LEAGUE, oatural color, positively without risk— 
INDIANAPOLIS - INDIANA 





lone at home, if desired. Customers at- 
816 Odd Fellows’ Bldg., Care Suffrage Song |e their hemes 
Department. 








NEW LITERATURE 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 


This pamphlet illustrates that “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” It is up-to-date testimony from officials and prominent people 
who are residents of the enfranchised States. It is effective propagan- 
da for it gives the opinions of those who know how equal suffrage works 
in practice. Price, 2 for 5c. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN—By Alice 
Stone Blackwell 


A pamphlet reprinted from the Woman’s Journal of March 7, in 
answer to the open letter sent by the Antis to clergymen. Price, 2c 
each. Per 100, $1.50. 


MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL 


A reprint from the Woman’s Journal of March 21, of Miss Black- 
Well’s speech at the Congressional Hearing at Washington. All suf- 
fragists will want this masterly refutation of anti arguments. Price, 
3c each. Per 100, $2.00. . 


THE THREE-FOLD MENACE 


A reprint from The Woman's Journal of Jan. 10, of an edftorial by 
Alice Stone Blackwell upon the so-alled menaces to American institu- 
tions of militancy, “feminism” and Socialism. Price, 2c each. Per 
100, $1.00. 


A 1914 CALENDAR ‘FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 


win Warren Guyol 
“No Longer Blind,” the frontispiece, shows Justice removing the 
bandage from her eyes. The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
yellow. Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 
ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. Price, 25c each. 


TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park 
A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign 
against vice in California. Price, 1c each, postage extra; per 100, 75c, 
postpaid. 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as 
follows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 
lovers. Price, postpaid, 5c each. 50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. 
It is reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of 
requests. Price, postpaid, 3c each, or 2 for 5c. Per 100, $2.00. Post- 
paid per 100, $2.17. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the 
thing to send as an “entering wedge.” Price, postpaid, 1c each. Per 
100, 75c. Postpaid, 85c. 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRACE 


A flyer reprinted from The Woman's Journal and Collier’s Weekly 
showing organized opposition of liquor interests to equal suffrage in 
Michigan and Montana. Price 2c each. Per 100, 30c. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


Tke demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been 
overwhelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. It is 
just the thing to use in debates and _ speeches. Price, postpaid, 2c 


each. Per 100, $1.90. Postpaid, per 100, $1.02. 
Order 585 Beylsten St. 
tom Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assm., soston. mass. 

















AGENTS WANTED 


We want to communicate with an energetic 
agent in every city and town in this country to 
solicit subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal. 

We can quote advantageous terms. 

This is an opportunity for something more 
than a canvasser’s connection: it offers per- 
manent lucrative work as part of our organi- 
zation. 

Send with your reply references from suf- 
fragists in your vicinity. 

Correspondents in sniall towns particularly 
desired. 

Address Circulation Department, 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


585 Boylston Street, Boston 
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A LETTER AND A CLIPPING 


Women Attend Trials of Cases Involving Other Women to 
Prevent Vulgar Language and Indecent Conduct, 
and to Demand Just Sentences 





LETTER and a clipping from Alton, Ill, furnish the text for 
this column this week. The clipping is from an Alton news- 
paper, and the letter is from one of the department. superin- 
tendents of the International Sunday School Association. Both 
letter and clipping were sent to me by Mrs. Catherine Waugh 
McCulloch. 

The substance of these two communications is worth giving 
because it suggests a new way of arousing women to a demand 
for the ballot as a means of protecting their womanhood and 
that of their daughters—if for no other reason. 

It happens that the town of Alton, having a population of 
about 17,000, has had a long series of peculiarly disgusting 
crimes affecting women and girls. In many cases the criminal was let loose 
on the community after the trial, or was given so trivial a sentence that 
evil men similarly inclined felt safe in indulging their base impulses. 

As a matter of self-protection and for the purpose of safeguarding 
women and children, a large number of Alton women decided to act, al- 
though it was difficult to know what to do. They finally decided to attend 
the trials at the county seat where the offenders were being tried. It was 
their plan to express, by their presence in the court room during the trial 
of obnoxious cases, their determination to watch the processes and 
progress of the law in dealing with such cases. According to the letter 
referred to above, “The result of the first case testified to the effective- 
ness of the presence of the women.” The case was that of Floyd Jones, 
who was indicted for a horrible crime against a young mother returning 
from the store in which she had been clerking. He was proved guilty and 
sentenced to forty years in the penitentiary, and he will not be subject 
to parole for this offence. It had been very difficult to obtain jurors for 
this case. According to the Alton paper, “It was only after the venire 
had been exhausted and there was nothing to do but go out and summon 
special jurors on the streets that the jury number was completed.” 

A few quotations from the letter will indicate the seriousness of the 
crimes, their peculiar interest to women and children, and the fact that 
they are typical of the cases that are likely to be slighted in courts made 
up of men only. 

“The forty years’ sentence imposed in the first case testifies to the 
effectiveness of our presence. Not a few went. On the third day of this 
trial, seventy-six of the most intelligent women of Alton were in the court 
room. The case proceeded with a seriousness, dignity and propriety mar- 
velously different from the conduct of similar cases previously tried. 
Especially noticeable were the sincere efforts of every attorney involved 
to guard his language and to use speech as clean as could be used in setting 
forth the facts in a case of this revolting nature. Not one careless word 
was used. 

“The attorney for the defense, a man notorious for his daring use of 
language, was reported to have threatened to ‘run the women out of the 
court room’ with his characteristic brand of talk. But we want to do him 
the justice to report that not an offensive word came from him. 

“We spent three days at this case, going over to the county seat 
through drifts and blizzards, but we feel that it paid, and that womanhood 
is safer in our city. 

“A second case, that of a little motherless girl wronged by her saloon- 
keeper father of fifty-two, was tried in a similar manner, this case also 
being conducted with sincerity, propriety, and the use of carefully guarded 
language. This case also resulted in a conviction, so that helpless child- 
hood now has a proved protection in the swift and adequate application of 
criminal law.” 

These cases were tried in Edwardsville, but the crimes were com- 
mitted in Alton. In sending the communications, Mrs. McCulloch said: 
“Some note of the many Alton women who went to the trials at Edwards- 
ville may encourage other women to help wronged women and girls bv 
their presence in the court room.” 

It would seem that the least women could do when another woman is 
on trial, or involved in a trial, would be to give her the assurance of a 
fair trial and decent treatment and the use of decent language during the 
conduct of the case. It would seem that the courts of law, the courts of 
justice, meant for establishing order and justice and protection, ought not 
to have to be watched and guarded against abuse of their power. But 
when human beings have all power over other human beings, the tendency 
is to abuse that power. 

The courts, as now composed, have men judges, men jurors, men law- 
yers, and usually men spectators. If the court so rules, women may be 
excluded from the court room. Under all the circumstances it is perhaps 
not surprising that coarse and vulgar language should be used in dealing 
with the interest of women, since they are so nearly helpless in the hands 
of the law. If the court sees fit to make light of womanhood and to con- 
done and excuse the men who take indecent liberties with women and girls, 
as a rule women think they can do little or nothing. Such cases are in- 
credibly numerous in an unfortunately large percentage of communities in 
most of the States of the Union, the case of a young mother who Was held 
by two men while they took turns in committing rape being an example 
cited by Mrs. McCulloch. 

Such cases are so revolting that comparatively few people know about 
them. The newspapers, for the most part, do not print them. Practically 
no one knows about them but the court, the unfortunate woman, and the 
criminal. Few know of the crime, and few know of the light sentence so 
frequently imposed. If the papers told of the crime and of the penalty, 
in most cases the whole community would be up in arms. Certainly the 
women would not let such things pass in silence. 

The example of those Illinois women is worth following whenever 
cases involving women come up. Being present to help insure decency 
and justice is the least women can do for unfortunate women, even when 
the women are guilty and deserve blame. 

While the presence of those women was helpful and undoubtedly accom- 
plished the purpose, it is doubtful if their presence would have been so 
salutary if the women of,Illinois had not recently had the franchise granted 
to them, and if it had not become common knowledge that the newly enfran- 
chised women of California only a short time ago recalled a judge for being 
over-lax to men guilty of obnoxious crimes against women. 

It is a wholesome influence for a court of men to feel that women have 
some power in their hands to back up their attempts to get justice. And 
the greater the power in their hands, the more likely are the courts to 
mete out justice irrespective of sex. A sure way of interesting women in 
votes for women is to interest them in courts where cases involving women 
are tried; and the more women attend such courts the greater. will 
be the number of active suffragists in all parts of the country. 
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RED LETTER DAY 


Men Show by Applause that They 
Have Changed Attitude To- 
ward Women 


To have been in Chicago during 
the moment in its history when the 
masses of people are being touched 
by a new social consciousness, has 
been a red-letter period in my life, 
writes Mrs. Glendower Evans in La 
Follette’s. The ballot, bestowed upon 
the women of Illinois as by special 
interposition of Providence, has met 
with a response beyond anything the 
most sanguine would have foreseen. 
For weeks past, at the women’s clubs, 
at instruction classes held in settle- 
ments and schools, and at the politi- 
cal rallies which were in order morn- 
ing, noon and night, in every district 
of the city, the questions about to be 
submitted to the voters were dis- 
cussed. Jane Addams and other set- 
tlement and club leaders were in con- 
stant requisition, as was almost 
everyone else who was qualified. In- 
deed, the demand for instruction in 
civics far outwent the supply, while 
women of every class—social leaders 
decked in laces and plumes, shop and 
factory girls in their Sunday best, and 
foreign-born housewives clad _ in 
shawls, with little ones in arms or 
nestling beside them—listened with 
rapt attention to these grave discus- 
sions. 
“Little Ballot’ Three Feet Long 
The “little ballot,” presumably so 
named by the wise men who govern 
Chicago because it is over three feet 
long, submitted twelve intricate 
propositions to the voters, and pro- 
posed to spend $8,000,000 of the 
people’s money. Jails and fire sta- 
tions, a contagious hospital, a county 
poorhouse, a subway, and bathing 
beaches—these are items of govern- 
ment that can be brought right home 
to the experiences of the people; 
while the waste and the graft which 
call for bond issues to provide these 
necessary appurtenances of civiliza- 
tion, which should have been met out 
of current taxes, afforded_graphic il- 
lustration of how corrupt government 
works out in dollars and cents. 

Men Beamed With Delight 
It was the changed attitude of the 
men of the humbler class to their 
women that interested me particular- 
ly. When the advent of women in 
public affairs was referred to in po- 
litical rallies, the men would applaud 
and beam with delight upon their 
women folk. At a meeting in the 
stockyard district, a young man of 
the ward said frankly from the plat- 
form that he had not formerly been 
much of a “Suffragette.” He said he 
had feared that he should have to 
cook his own dinner and wash the 
baby. “But things have gone along 
just the same at home. Indeed,” he 
went on, “I think the women will 
make better voters than the men 
have. I am ashamed to confess that 
I had been a voter for several years 
before I even attended a_ political 
rally. But now that the ladies are 
taking ‘such an interest in politics, 
why, the men are getting interested, 
too.” 





——_.— 


Gov. Ammons of Colorado has ap- 
pointed two women on the newly-cre- 
ated woman’s minimum wage com- 
mission. Mrs. Katherine William- 
son was formerly a State factory in- 
spector, and is now a member of the 


Typographical Union and _ actively 
engaged in her profession. She is a 
widow. Mrs. Hattie Slowtkhower 


has never before held any public of- 
fice. The commission consists of 
three members, so that the women 
are in the majority. 





The “pestiferous perseverance” of 
women is likely to lead to results, 
says the San Francisco Star, and il- 
lustrates: A road from Menlo Park 
to San Francisco Bay, that has been 
closed for twenty years, illegally, by 
the Spring Valley Water Company, is 
ordered opened, “thanks to the per- 
sistent imvestigation of the recent 
woman’s grand jury.” 





Jane Addams said at the Mississippi 
Valley Conference in describing the 
increased respect felt by the politi- 
cians for Illinois women since they 
got the ballot: “Formerly the club 
women gave luncheons and invited the 
men. Now the men. give the 
funcheons and invite the women.” 





Agnes E. Ryan. 
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—Courtesy Chicago Record-Herald. 


Copyright, 1914. by Henry Barrett Chamberlin. 


Now We Know Who Put the “D” in “Dry” 








Faheuil Hall has been chosen as 
the place to hold an anti-suffrage 
meeting. 





O’Brien—“Oi can say wan thing: 
O’im a self-made man.” 

Casey—‘Is it boastin’ ye are, or 
apologizin'?” 





Speaking of co-operation, it was 
not its famous team play that won 
Yale the debate witk Harvard. 

The first speaker, whose name it 
happened was Badger, argued that 
women did not need the ballot, be- 
cause men, interested in exactly the 
same things, were eager to remedy 
the same evils. 

Whereas, the third speaker, who 
hails, if “The Yale News” is to be be- 
lieved, from Nineveh, feared that 
woman’s vote would give undue 
prominence to certain questions with 
whick women feel themselves spe- 
cially concerned, and that they 
would cause legislation to be passed 
which men would refuse to enforce.— 
Alice Duer Miller in N. Y. Tribune. 


“Sometimes,” said Uncle Eben, “de 
man dat don’ do nuffin’ but kick hab 
a mighty easy time. He kin git so 
much gratitude foh jes’ keepin’ still 
@at he don’ have to do no regular 
work,.”—Washington Star. 





“What's this, black panels for the 
dining-room?” 

“I’m going to make a desperate ef- 
fort to have my husband at home for 
dinner when the team’s away, any- 
how. So I have leased a wire, and 
shall operate a _ score-board in 
the dining-room.”’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 





Mrs. Harriet Burton Laidlaw is a 
very sweet-tempered woman, but she 
was so badly misquoted by an anti 
suffiagist the other day that she 
wrote a correction to the press. Mrs. 
Laidlaw said the anti’s version of her 
remarks reminded her of the conten- 
tion of the man who averred that the 
Bible said: “There is no God.” On 
investigation the text was found to 
be: “The fool hath said in his heart, 
there is no God!” 








SQUADRON TO GO 
OVER BAY STATE 


Automobiles Start on Tour of 
Massachusetts in Interests of 
Boston Parade. 








An automobile squadron is to visit 
most of the cities and towns of Mas- 
sachusetts before May 2, the day of 
the great suffrage parade in Boston. 
It is called the “Invitation Squadron,” 
and started this week. 

The women in these autos will 
carry to the people of the State the 
news that everybody who believes in 
human rights is invited to march in 
the parade. 

The squadron is in charge of Miss 
Margaret Foley. The machines, 
decorated with posters and flags, will 
travel from town to town on sched- 
ule time. In most cities and towns 
there will be speeches. 

Miss Virginia Tanner, the pageant 
maker and dancer, has charge of all 
the floats and special features in the 
parade. She says that the Newton 
Suffrage League is arranging one of 
the most novel features. They are 
to have an old Colonial coach all 
draped with flowers and ribbons. A 
woman will drive this attractive 
equipage, while women will be the 
outriders and will fill the coach. Bel- 
mont suffragists are preparing a big 
bell for the parade. The women of 
the Tenth Norfolk District are con- 
sidering presenting a flag feature. 
Women of the various professions 
and trades will also have various de- 
vices. 


“Whilé we expect that the parade 
will be viewed by thousands of per- 
sons, the place to enjoy the fun is 
right on the firing line,” says Mrs. 
T. P. Curtis, who is to be chief mar- 


MARY MCDOWELL 
SEES NEW SPIRIT 


Election a “Revelation” to Noted 
Social Worker—Never So 
Close to People’s Hearts 








“It has been glorious,” laughed 
Miss Mary McDowell, the famous so- 
cial worker of the University of 
Chicago settlement, on the day follow- 
ing election, “and I have had such a 
glorious time! 

“It has been a revelation to me. 
I’ve lived here nineteen years, and 
yet I never came so close to the 
hearts of the men and women of this 
ward and learned so much about their 
hopes, desires, prejudices and their 
relations to human kind. It seems 
as if I have penetrated into a secret 
recess and touched the mind of the 
ward,” 


, 





Mothers’ Day; May 3, is to be cele- 
brated throughout New York State 
by a great number of sermons on 
woman suffrage. The Empire State 
Campaign Committee reports that the 
demand for suffrage literature on the 
part of clergymen has been unprece- 
dented and so many pulpits have been 
offered to suffrage speakers that it 
has not been able to supply the de- 
mand. The Campaign Committee 
has 150 speakers on its list, but these 
cannot begin to fill the calls. 





Twenty New Hampshire towns are 
planning to have suffrage meetings 
May 2. There will be indoor meetings 
and teas. Flags will be displayed as 
on a holiday. Clergymen have been 
asked to preach suffrage sermons. 


Portsmouth will have a large open-air 
meeting, with an indoor meeting to 
follow. Concord, East Andover, Frank- 
lin, Charlestown, >Stratham, Lisbon, 
Meredith and Manchester will havc 
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suffrage teas. 
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